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Editorial Comment 


Tue Ditemma or Nearo VoTers 


In a few days voters will go to the 
polls to cast their ballots for president 
and vice-president of the United States, 
as well as for members of the Con- 
gress and numerous state and local of- 
ficials. 
voters will only have in any real sense 
a choice between nominees of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties. Thus, 
if their votes are really to affect the 
administration of our government for 
the next two, four or six years, they 
will have to make a choice between the 
nominees of the two dominant parties. 

This situation poses a difficult prob- 
But in the 
case of Negro voters it constitutes a 
most distressing dilemma. And this di- 
lemma grows out of certain historical 
facts, as well as out of the present 
structure and objectives of the two 


lem for voters in general. 


parties. 


For some 60 years after Reconstruc- 
tion—until the second administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—Negroes with 
few exceptions voted overwhelmingly 
for Republican nominees in both state 
and national elections. This situation 
was due to the fact that Negroes had 
an undue sense of gratitude to the party 


of Lincoln for abolishing slavery, as 


Under our two-party system 
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well as to the fact that they were not 
generally encouraged to vote for Dem- 
ocratic nominees until 1912. Moreover, 
while Negroes were encouraged to vote 
the Democratic ticket in the North, be- 
ginning in 1912, they were not only 
discouraged but prevented from doing 
so in the South through the operation 
of the white Democratic Primary. 


To make matters more difficult, with 
the exception of the civil rights issue, 
the Democratic party’s objectives have 
been more in line with the interests of 
the Negro than those of the Republican 
party. And this is true even today. 
The the 
party seems to have been and still ap- 
pears to be, that what is good for “big 
business” is best for the country, in 
that the benefits will trickle down to 
the masses; and if the benefits do not 


philosophy of tepublican 


reach all of the masses, it is their fault. 
On the other hand, the philosophy of 
the Democratic party seems to have 
been and still appears to be, that the 
primary concern of the government is 
for the welfare of all of the people, 
and particularly the welfare of the 
“common” man, since the prosperity 
of the nation is only validly measured 


by the extent to which he prospers. 
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Of course, this is obviously an over- 
simplification of the difference between 
the Republican and Democratic parties. 
It is sufficiently valid, however, to un- 
derscore the fact that Negroes as a 
group, with the exception of the civil 
right issue, have more in common with 
the Democratic than the Republican 


party in theory. 


On the other hand, the present struc- 
ture of the Democratic party, com- 
prised of its liberal Northern wing and 
its reactionary Southern wing, poses a 
most difficult dilemma for Negro voters. 
This fact was most strikingly illustrat- 
ed during the recent Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in its wrangle over 
the “civil rights plank” in the Demo- 
cratic platform. In order to hold the 
South within the party—and since un- 
like 1948 it is imperative that the South 
vote unanimously for the Democratic 
nominees this year, if they are to have 
any possible chance of winning—a 
plank was adopted which gives very 


little encouragement to Negroes. 


Another aspect of the Negro voters’ 
dilemma is the fact that the “civil rights 
piank” adopted by the Republican 
party was only a shade, if any, more 
encouraging. What is more, the Re- 
publican presidential nominee has been 
so remiss as President in providing ef- 
fective leadership in this area during 
the past three and a half years, and 
particularly since the Supreme Court’s 
May 17th, 1954 decision, that it appears 
extremely doubtful that Negroes would 
be any better off if the Republican 


nominees were elected. 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


In view of the fact that there is ap- 
parently little choice between the two 
parties as to their positions and ac- 
tions on civil rights, it would appear 
that the choice of the Negro voter has 
been made easier, if as has been sug- 
gested, Negroes have more in common 
with the Democratic party in theory, 
with the exception of civil rights. The 
difficulty here, however, is strikingly 
illustrated by the last Congress which 
was controlled by the Democrats. Be- 
cause of the principle of seniority, the 
chairmanships of all or most all of 
the important committees are held by 
Southerners, who are almost invariab- 
ly anti-Negro—the most ironic example 
being Senator Eastland as chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
which has control of all civil rights 
legislation in the Senate. 


While this brief analysis is by no 
means exhaustive, it is sufficient to in- 
dicate that Negro voters will face a dis- 
tressing dilemma on November 6th. 
Will they vote for the nominees of 
the Democratic party, with whose phi- 
losophy they have more in common but 
whose reactionary Southern wing is 
actively anti-Negro and who would be 
in crucially strategic positions in the 
Or will they vote for the 


nominees of the Republican party with 


Congress? 


whose philosophy they have less in 
common, but whose ranks are relative- 
ly free from anti-Negro proponents? 
It will be interesting to observe what 


course Negro voters will pursue. 


Cuas H. THompson 
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The Progress of Integration in the Phoenix Schools 
W. A. Rogpinson 


Phoenix High Schools and Phoenix College System 


Those who understand the district 
system of school support will under- 
stand the explanation that in Phoenix 
there is the Phoenix Elementary Dis- 
trict Number one which is one of the 
twelve elementary districts that com- 
pose the Phoenix Union High School 
and Phoenix College District. Each 
of these twelve elementary school dis- 
tricts, and the Phoenix Union High 
School and Phoenix College District, 
is a separate and autonomous govern- 
mental unit with the power to tax and 
with its own separate board of edu- 
cation and superintendent. The Phoenix 
Elementary District Number one is the 
largest of the twelve elementary dis- 
tricts. It has a total of 23 school plants 
and in the spring of 1955 graduated 
1199 children from the eighth grades 
or almost twice as many as the next 
largest of the elementary districts mak- 
ing up the Union High School district. 
Phoenix Elementary Number one, be- 
fore desegregation, had three large Ne- 
gro schools. Two of the other ele- 
mentary districts had Negro schools, 
but few Negro students are living in 
the other nine elementary districts. In 
the last few years since the outlawing 
of restrictive covenants, some Negroes 
have bought homes outside of the tra- 
ditionally Negro areas and little col- 
onies of Negroes are developing out- 
side of the former Negro residential 
districts. In a few places individual 
Negroes have bought homes in “white” 
areas. Children from these homes did 
attend the segregated Negro schools, 
however. 
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Thirty-five years ago the Phoenix 
Union High School district had no 
Negro high school and Negro and white 
children attended the one Phoenix 
Union High School. The state law 
from the time of statehood has re- 
quired “children of African descent” to 
attend separate elementary schools, 
though in very small schools a screen 
around the desk of a Negro child was 
ruled to be separation in terms of the 
law. Such a separation has not occurr- 
ed for many years. State laws always 
permitted Negro and white children to 
attend the same high school but pro- 
vided that, when there were twenty- 
five Negro children in a high school, 
the district could vote to establish a 
The law 
required, however, that provisions in 
the Negro school should always be the 


separate Negro high school. 


same as those in the white school. It 
is amusing to contemplate that any one 
could ever believe that conditions can 
be provided for twenty-five children 
that are equal to the facilities provid- 
ed for several hundred children in an- 
other plant. But the people who made 
such laws in Arizona had come from 
states with experience in piously mak- 
ing such meaningless statements into 
laws affecting Negroes. 


Phoenix was the largest city in the 
state and one of the first to have a 
union high school. It was also the only 
city in Arizona to have a separate Ne- 
gro high school. 


There are older citizens who re- 
member when the Negro children in 
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the Phoenix Union High School were 
taken out of the classes with other 
children and placed with one teacher 
in one room on the Phoenix Union High 
School grounds and had no contact with 
the white children except that Negro 
boys might play on the Union High 
athletic teams and did with great suc- 


cess. 


There are numerous explanations for 
what happened to cause the separation 
but the most plausible of these is that 
some prominent Phoenix people who 
came in from the South objected so 
strongly to Negro children attending 
classes with their children that the 
separation of the races was ordered by 
the District Board. 


It is quite understandable that this 
type of separation was very humiliat- 
ing to the Negroes and the educational 
opportunities in the one room were ex- 
tremely limited. In the first few years 
of this situation the one white teacher 
was replaced by two Negro teachers. 
The Negro people began to demand a 
separate Negro high school away from 
the white high school grounds. Some 
people today might wonder why the 
Negro parents did not demand that 
the Negro children be put back into the 
classes with white children, but we 
must realize that, at that time, the 
few Negro parents of high school chil- 
dren were all either domestic servants 
in the homes of the whites or farm 
laborers; that no Negroes had risen yet 
to economic independence and there was 
no experienced or competent leadership 
among the small Negro population 
which could undertake such a “David 
and Goliath” contest. The prospect 
of a school of their own such as they 
had known back in Oklahoma or Texas, 
where they came from, seemed to Ne- 


groes to be the height of reason and 
good fortune. 


The separate Negro high school 
built to accommodate 175 children, was 
opened in 1926 and had a neglected 
and somewhat limping career for a good 
many years, until a school board with 
discernment decided that the Negro 
children had been forgotten long 
enough and developed the school into 
one of the best equipped and best staff- 
ed small high schools in the area. Car- 
ver High School was as near to “sep- 
arate but equal“ as segregated schools 
ever get. Its per capita was about 
twice as high as in some of the other 
high schools of the District and it was 
the only District school in which every 
teacher had a master’s degree. 


BEGINNING OF DESEGREGATION IN 
ARIZONA AND IN PHOENIX 


In 1951 a redistricting of legislative 
districts in Maricopa County which is 
largely Greater Phoenix, gave the Ari- 
zona legislature its first Negro mem- 
bers. Two districts with large Negro 
populations elected Negro men to the 
lower house. 


For several years a growing protest 
had been developing against school seg- 
regation. Several civic organizations 
including the N.A.A.C.P. had been at- 
tacking the pattern and a suit to ad- 
mit Negro children to the white high 
schools was being brought beore a 
Maricopa County Superior Court. 


A bill repealing all mandatory seg- 
regation and permitting district school 
boards to desegregate at their discre- 
tion was introduced into the lower 
house by the two Negro legislators and 


was finally passed by both houses and 
signed by the Governor. Immediate- 
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ly in the Tucson school district with 
one Negro elementary school and a 
small Negro population, the Board of 
Education acted to desegregate the 
schools of the district. The Negro 
teachers were distributed throughout 
the schools of the district, the Negro 
principal was retained in the former 
Dunbar school, with an almost entire- 
ly white staff, and every trace of segre- 
gation was removed including the 
change of the name from Dunbar 
Junior High to John Spring Junior 
High. This was within the District 
policy of naming schools for pioneers. 


In 1953 a Superior Court Judge in 
Maricopa County, Fred C. Struck- 
meyer, Jr., rendered the first legal opin- 
ion in the United States declaring pub- 
lie school segregation per se to be a 
violation of the Federal Constitution. 
The Phoenix Union High Schools and 
Phoenix College District Board decid- 
ed to appeal the decision on the theory 
that any other Superior Court Judge 
in the State could render a different 
decision and the Board desired in such 
a move to have the support of an opin- 
ion by the State Supreme Court. 


The Board finally decided not to 
wait for a decision by the Arizona Su- 
preme Court but with the authority 
of the recently-passed state law to 
proceed with desegregation within the 
District. They voted for the school 
year 1953-54 to make Carver High 
School one of the three “open” (dis- 
trict wide) high schools accepting both 
white and Negro children, and to ad- 
mit Negro children to the former white 
high school in whose zone they lived. 


The following year, 1954-55, the 
Board voted to discontinue the use 
of the small Carver plant as a high 


school and to require all children to 
attend the school of their residential 
At the same time the Board 
voted to place at least two of the 
Carver teachers in each school unit 
in the 


zone. 


system, including the high 
schools with no Negro students en- 
rolled, and the junior college, and to 
place, “as far as feasible’, all of the 
uncertificated employees in positions 
comparable to the positions they held 
at Carver. This was a radical action 
when it is considered that most of these 
former white schools had never be- 
fore had a Negro employee in any ca- 
pacity. It was a definite pronounce- 
ment to the people of the district that 
the Board of Education was desegregat- 
ing the school system and not merely 
placing Negro children and Negro 
teachers in “white” schocls. This was 
a concept, however, that was to re- 
quire some time for its acceptance and 
may not yet be entirely accepted even 
by all the school people. 


The principal of Carver was placed 
in the Central Administration with re- 
sponsibility for promoting integration 
in the schools of the system. 


The same year, 1954-55 the Phoenix 
Elementary District No. 1 decided to 
approach the situation somewhat more 
The Board voted to make 
the first year of integration entirely 
permissive for the children up to the 
third grade and to do nothing about 
the teachers. 


cautiously. 


This forced no parents 
of white or Negro children to make 
a change and seemed to many to be 
merely an invitation to the Negro par- 
ents to send their children to the 
white schools. It was perhaps not 
intended but there was a definite im- 


plication that there was something espe- 
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cially desirable about the white schools. 
Many Negro parents lived nearer to 
white schools than they did to the Ne- 
gro schools. There was no pattern 
among the Negro parents for select- 
ing a school. Many went to some in- 
convenience to have their children at- 
tend a “white’ ‘school and the attend- 
ance at the Negro schools was con- 
siderably reduced although many Negro 
parents resented the way the integra- 
tion was being promoted and continued 
their children in the “Negro” schools, 
and some at the tearful urging of their 
children later replaced them in the 
schools with familiar surroundings. One 
Negro teacher at this stage remarked 
that some of the Negro parents ac- 
tually thought that 3 x 7 = 25 in the 
white schools until they discovered that 
it was still 21. This peculiar and 
confusing integration in which Negro 
children attended “white” schools in- 
stead of integrated schools fortunate- 
ly lasted only one year and the next 
year the Board of Phoenix Elementary 
No. 1 decided to make integration 
thoroughgoing by giving each school 
plant a zone and requiring all children 
regardless of race, within a school’s 
zone to attend the school. At the same 
time there was a shuffling of teachers, 
of a kind, that placed some Negro 
teachers in some of the schools with 
mixed residential zones and some white 
teachers in the former “Negro” schools. 


Because of the residential pattern 
of Phoenix, this plan placed many 
Mexican-American and some oriental 
children in the former Negro schools 
and many Negro children in some of 
the former “Mexican” schools. A few 
Negroes lived in the zones of white 
schools and began to attend those 
schools. 


By 1956 the philosophy of the Ele- 
mentary schools with regard to inte- 
gration is somewhat less indeterminate 
and seems to be developing some stable 
pattern which is not yet a complete 
ignoring of the race of children and 
teachers in the system but a sort of be- 
lief that desegregation can be carried 
out successfully without greatly dis- 
turbing the former pattern of school 
attendance and teacher employment. 
This, however, is a radical change 
from the former pattern of complete 
segregation in the schools. 


DesEGREGATION WitTHovuT INCIDENT 


All of this has been carried out in 
the elementary school district of Phoe- 
nix with practically no defiant objec- 
tion except anonymously from a few 
rabid and perhaps recent immigrants 
from the South. 


In one of the other two school dis- 
tricts of Greater Phoenix with Negro 
students the facilities which were pro- 
vided for Negro children in a depress- 
ed economic area without leadership 
were fantastically poor. A young Ne- 
gro who had lived in the area while 
he went through high school and col- 
lege and whose family still lived there 
supplied the leadership which saw the 
court decision rendered ordering the 
district to close its Negro school and 
integrate its Negro children. 


In the other district there was a 
large number of Negro residents and a 
large and adequate Negro elementary 
school which now has some white teach- 
ers and some non-Negro students from 
the area. 


It must be understood, however, that 
there are many reasons why this transi- 
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tion in both the high school and ele- 
mentary districts has come with com- 
paratively no serious emotional upsets. 
The pattern of segregation outside the 
schools is vastly different in the South- 
west from that in the South. It is 
more like that of the border states 
of the East but separation of the races 
is far less complete than in most of the 
Eastern border states. For instance, 
there is no segregation in public trans- 
portation anywhere within the state. 
All public parks and recreation areas 
are considered public and here that 
means that no txapayers should be re- 
stricted in their use of such areas. 
This means also that all swimming 
pools, golf courses, tennis courts, and 
other recreation facilities in the city 
parks are completely unrestricted in 
their use. Some recreation areas are 
in the lower economic mixed Mexican- 
Negro-Indian-poor-white _ residential 
areas, some are in middle-class areas, 
and some are in exclusive areas of 
wealthy people. The residential pat- 
tern largely controls their use but no 
recreation areas are restricted. The 
only children’s entertainment facility 
is in the Encanto Park in the high- 
economic Northern area of the city but 
all parents may and do take their chil- 
dren to Encanto Park to enjoy the 
Kiddy Island. 


The youth departments of the 
Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A. and many 
summer camps have been deliberately 
“mixed.” Both the Y.W.C.A. and the 
Y.M.C.A. have Negroes on their boards 
and the Y.M.C.A. has among its em- 
ployees a Negro Boy’s Work Secre- 
tary who is one of the most popular 
staff workers. 


One of the largest movie theaters 


is on property that belongs to the city 
and several years ago was informed 
that it may not legally segregate. This 
finally affected the policy at the other 
theaters and now all theaters are un- 
segregated. All ball parks and sports 
arenas are unsegregated. Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts and similar youth or- 
ganizations have had completely sep- 
arate groups but the groups have many 
opportunities for intergroup association. 
Even in the segregated schools the seg- 
regation pattern has been far from 
complete. In the elementary schools 
there has been a mixed district band. 
Seasonal athletic contests and other 
contests such as the annual spelling 
contest, the annual marble contest, and 
play days have brought the school chil- 
dren together, with Negro children 
frequently winning the highest places. 
The school patrols have for years had 
an interschool organization and un- 
segregated recreation experiences. 


In the Phoenix Union High Schools 
and Phoenix College District three of 
the units were never segregated: the 
Junior college, the technical school, and 
Among the 


high schools there were many inter- 


the summer high school. 


school activities. There was a Joint 
Military Ball that involved the boys 
and their dates in all of the military 
units. For several years there was a 
summer encampment of those boys in 
the Military units who could attend. 
Cadet officers in the individual schools 
were officers in the general encamp- 
ment and cadets were assigned to them 
regardless of race. All living arrange- 
ments and all camp activities took no 
regard of the race of cadets. Inter- 
school athletic and academic contests 
both system wide and state wide had 


no racial restrictions regarding either 
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teams, individual team members, or 
coaches. The athletic officials organi- 
zation admitted and used Negro officials 
with no racial restrictions. Within the 
District all school units participated in 
such system-wide activities as the An- 
nual Military Night contests among the 
Military units, and the annual system- 
wide Masque of the Yellow Moon. 
There were also such interschool ac- 
tivities as exchange assemblies, student 
body officers organization, and activi- 
ties promoted by the local American 
Red Cross Chapter and the local and 
the state Tuberculosis and Health As- 
sociation, the Boys and Girls States, 
the summer music and art camps, the 
Y.M.C.A. Youth and Government pro- 
gram and numerous other extraschool 
contacts in which many young people 
had the opportunity to learn to like 
and respect each other as individuals. 
As early as 1948 the administrators’ 
organization of the District passed by 
motion a resolution to the effect that 
no activity would be promoted in any 
school unit that was not open to all of 
the students in all of the units. 


In both the elementary and the high 
school systems Negro parents belong- 
ed to the same P.T.A. organizations 
above the local school level and Negro 
teachers had full participation in the 
district, interdistrict, and state teach- 
er organizations in both business and 
social meetings, frequently holding of- 
fice. Some of the churches have inter- 
racial congregations. These and many 
other intergroup contacts have done 
much to help adults come to know and 
appraise each other as equals. In 
spite of the large number of people 
in the general population with well 


developed prejudice against Negroes, 
this sort of association on a level of 





equality had gone a long way to pre- 
pare many people of the community 
for school desegregation. 


In another two years there will be 
no children in the Phoenix high schools 
who have experienced high school seg- 
regation and the desegregated or 
“mixed” school will be a normal ex- 
perience to Phoenix school children, 
All of this has occurred without a single 
interracial incident of a serious nature, 


There have been numerous situations 
that have contributed to growth toward 
integration. There is a fairly strong 
feeling in the schools among teachers, 
students, and administrators that get- 
ting rid of segregation was motivated 
by moral forces, and that it is the 
responsibility of everyone concerned 
to see that desegregation is a success 
and that it is thorough-going. Prin- 
cipals are faced with a dilemma. In 
the schools they are morally expected 
to ignore the differences of race and 
color while outside of school race and 
color are still a basis for making nu- 
It was the 
intention of the Board in creating the 
position of Administrative Counsel that 
the activities of this person would be 
focused to some extent toward help- 
ing teachers and administrators to make 


merous discriminations. 


the new judgments required by the 
need to handle an entirely new school 
situation. 


INTEGRATION Less Eastty ATTAINABLE 


There are also conditions that op- 
pose the growth toward integration 
in the schools. Some teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and parents continue to 
that desegregation of the 
schools can be accomplished without 
in any way disturbing the complete 


believe 
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social separation of the races. This 
attitude is tenacious and has some moral 
and religious support. Even in a 
Southwest community there are many 
segregated institutions in the white 
community that have developed con- 
nections with activities within the for- 
mer white schools which make it in- 
convenient, if not downright embar- 
rassing when Negro students become 
members in these school activities. 
Many school activities must sometime 
either make adjustments in their rou- 
tine and accept Negro students on the 
same basis as other students, or try to 
find a way to avoid accepting Negro 
The lat- 
ter solution can be only temporary at 
best in a public school. 


students into membership. 


For a while the Negro students will 
feel the same frustrations that have 
harassed and embarrassed the Mexi- 
can-American students for years. Only 
recently these conditions have begun 
to change somewhat for the Mexican- 
American students. The _ transition 
period will probably be shorter in the 
case of the Negro students because Ne- 
groes are entering the schools in a 
period of more or less fluidity of racial 
attitudes. 
forces supporting and abetting these 
changes in social customs. 


In addition there are moral 


Educators know a great deal about 
the techniques for developing good hu- 
man-relations attitudes among young 
people of diverse origins and economic 
status. Schools that did not formerly 
accept Negro students have in the past 
had considerable experience in recog- 
nizing the need for better human re- 
lations among students and using the 
accepted techniques for improving re- 
lations among the several fractions of 


their white student bodies. The Phoe- 
nix community has been slow to accept 
the fact that the community’s traditions 
in human relations among a population 
of many ethnic, religious and national 
groups have been far from good and 
that, until now, the Negroes in the 
Phoenix community have been almost 
entirely omitted from the concerns in 
human relations in the white schools. 
Desegregation is now forcing the com- 
rounity to realize that this fairly large 
new group of native American chil- 
dren in the public schools have been 
almost completely out of contact with 
many of the other children and there 
are many in both the white and Ne- 
gro group who know very little about 
the other group from direct contact. 


Because of this lack of direct knowl- 
edge of each other the thinking of 
both groups is highly colored by racial 
stereotypes. 
a white boy is an aggressive, domineer- 


To many Negro children 


ing, scornful individual who will call 
spiteful names at the slightest provoca- 
tion. On the other hand a Negro boy 
is a surly, vermin infested, knife-carry- 
ing person with a peculiar physical 
structure that gives him the advantage 
of being a natural athlete. Even more 
damning stereotypes are too generally 
accepted by a considerable number of 
children. Until recently Negro min- 
strels have been a favorite means of 
fund raising for “good causes” and 
have been presented by all sorts of 
adult and juvenile organizations includ- 
ing Sunday Schools and public schools, 
The fact that the surface smoothness 
with which desegregation has progress- 
ed does not mean that integration is 
also moving forward, or will move for- 
ward, without deliberate help, is evi- 
dently not accepted by many Phoenix 
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school people. The feeling persists 
that the best thing to do about de- 
segregation is to take it for granted 
and ignore it except when incidents oc- 


cur. 


Tue Task AHEAD FoR Necro ADULTS 


What is happening in Phoenix has 
recently happened and will be happen- 
ing in school systems over a consider- 
able area of the United States. A 
group of young people have been placed 
together in the schools and they and 
the teachers must work out a satisfac- 
tory human-relations situation under 
more or less artificial conditions. All 
around them on the outside of the 
school is discrimination and often hos- 
tility. 
gle will be to live and work together in 
the schools without open hostility. In 
others, like Phoenix, the effort will be 
to “integrate” the life within the school 
while life outside of the school, though 
not at all openly hostile, is discrimina- 


In some communities the strug- 


tory on every hand. 


In the Phoenix high schools the pre- 
vailing attitude seems to be that any 
effort to improve intergroup attitudes 
would be calling attention to something 
unpleasant which should be ignored as 
if it did not exist. What is really being 
ignored is that a group comprising six 
per cent or more of the school‘s popu- 
jation have been removed from a school 
situation which for them was entirely 
secure, and have been placed in new 
schools in an atmosphere of more or 
less protest. The newcomers realize 
that they are not entirely welcome but 
they do not know definitely where in 
the life of the school outside of the 
classrooms, they are welcome. They 
have naturally hesitated to try the pain- 


ful ways of finding out. It is for many 
of these children painful enough to en- 
dure the occasional side glances of 
scorn or amusement, and the too-loudly 
whispered comments, without inviting 
more of the same by intruding them- 
selves into situations. 


Some years ago there was much con- 
cern in the communities with unseg- 
regated schools over the loss of en- 
rollment of Negro students between 
the elementary grades and the high 
schools. Opportunity in the job world 
later was also extremely unsure. Many 
impacts reduced the incentive among 
the Negro young people to sweat it 
out on the high school front. All edu- 
cators involved, and especially Negro 
educators, must realize that with the 
coming of desegregation to the former- 
ly segregated public school systems, 
the effort to get equal educational op- 
portunities for Negro children is being 
shifted from the Negro adults to Ne- 
gro children. It is now the immature, 
inexperienced Negro children who will 
be carrying on the struggle on the in- 


terracial front. 


The culmination of the struggle for 
unsegregated educational opportunities 
has come just as Negroes in America 
had begun to win some slight recogni- 
tion educationally and some acceptance 
in the careers for professionally trained 
people outside of the fields of educa- 
tion, medicine, and law. The Negro 
minority in America must not risk a 
setback in its educational progress in 
the next few years ahead by reason 
of the fact that too many Negro chil- 
dren find it too easy to surrender to 
circumstances and drop out of school. 


Of all the experiences which children 
should have as they grow up, the ex- 
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perience of going to school needs to 
be one of warm acceptance. Educators 
know the probable educational results 
upon children and upon their school 
attendance, of an insecure acceptance 
at school. Negro adults with deliberate 
purpose have chosen to have their chil- 
dren for the next several school genera- 
tions pass through such an experience. 
By this important and inescapable de- 
cision Negro adults have created for 
themselves a new responsibility and a 
new task. They must stay close to 
the school problems of the Negro chil- 


dren. They must face the situation 
and not abandon the children to con- 
ditions with which children are unable 
to cope successfully. These are not 
necessarily fighting situations. They 
are elusive, complicated and highly 
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confused situations that will require 
penetration, patience and real states- 
manship on the part of Negro adult 
leadership. 


The progress toward greater accep- 
tance of Negroes in their native land 
cannot continue if Negro children in 
large numbers are left behind in the 
educational procession at this stage in 
Negro progress. The inevitable result 
would be severely unrealized potential, 
or worse, increased delinquency. The 
toughest task in the progress toward 
equality of educational opportunity of 
all of America’s children is still ahead 
for the adults who have willingly and 
sacrificially contributed the funds and 
have persistently fought the battle of 
school desegregation through the Na- 
tion’s courts. 








Some Aspects of Interracial Marriage in 
Washington, D. C. 


Sister M. ANNELLA, R.S.M. 


Head, Department of Sociology, Belmont Abbey College 


Scientific studies of interracial mar- 
riages in the United States are scarce 
and inadequate. The best studies are 
primarily of a statistical nature, though 
such an approach has obvious limita- 
tions. 

In the present study the statistical 
and case study methods are combined. 
An objective sample of interracial mar- 
riages in the District of Columbia was 
obtained from the records of the Mar- 
riage Licence Bureau. An effort was 
made to include all interracial mar- 
riages in Washington, D. C., between 


1940-47, 
cause of the greater probability of 
being able to contact the more recent- 


These years were chosen be- 


ly married couples and to allow for at 
least a four year adjustment period. 
The 210 volumes, containing 500 mar- 
riage licenses each, disclosed 373 inter- 
racial marriages during this eight year 
period. A breakdown according to sex 


and race is given in Table I: 





*Based on writer’s doctoral dissertation, 
“Interracial Marriages in Washington, D.C., 
1940-47.” Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1953. 


TABLE I 
INTERRACIAL MARRIAGES IN WASHINGTON, D. C., BY SEX AND RACE’ 
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The interracial marriages, for the 
eight year period, by race and year are 
shown in Table II. 


Although many people are married 
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in Washington, D. C., who do not claim 
local residence, the evidence seems to 
confirm the hypothesis that an unbal- 
anced sex ratio is a causal factor in 


interracial marriages. 


TABLE II 
NUMBER OF INTERRACIAL MARRIAGES IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Number distribution by race and year) 











1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 Total 
Negro-White ........... a 1 2 8 4 Z 3 6 26° 
Filipino-Negro .......... 1 2 y- 2 2 — — — 9 
THUAN NCRIO o.66ccsisccs - — 1 1 1 = 1 — 4 
East Indian-Negro...... — — — — — —_— —_ 1 1 
Chinese-Negro .......... 1 1 — — = 3 1 — 6* 
Chinese-White .......... 2 4 6 6 7 9 14 8 56 
Japanese-White ........ 1 1 1 4 1 4 4 5 21 
Filipino-White .......... 21 37 30 35 27 13 20 29 212 
Indian-White .......... — Z 5 4 4 5 1 1 22 
Guamanian-White ...... _ — — a= 1 = — 1 2 
Hindu-White .......... - —- - - —- — — 1 1 
Korean-White .......... a -— = — 1 aaa a= 1 2 
Hawaiian-White ........ 1 oo — = — 1 2 2 6 
Siamese-White ........ _- — 1 — 1 _- — 1 3 
East Indian-White ...... — - = _ — 2 — 2 





*According to the records of the Marriage License Bureau there were 36 interracial 
marriages between Negroes and whites. In contacting the couples, however, it was 
learned that ten of these are not interracial marriages. In eight cases both parties are 
obviously Negro and in two both are white. 

*In a fifth instance both parties claim to be Negro. 

‘One wife reported as Indian is actually Negro. 








In every instance where females of 
a particular racial group outnumbered 
the males as they did among the whites, 
Negroes and Japanese, females inter- 
married more frequently than males. 
On the other hand, where males out- 
numbered females as they did amcng 
the Filipinos, Chinese, Indians and 
Hawaiians, the number of interracial 
marriages by males occurred more fre- 
quently than for females. The unbal- 
anced sex ratio was particularly pro- 
nounced as a factor in the interracial 
marriages by Filipino males. 


A more exact estimate of this fac- 
tor could have been made if we had the 
total number of marriages in which 
each of the racial groups participated, 
that is, the racially endogamous as well 
as interracial marriages. For a 22- 
month period, January 1, 1940-Octo- 
ber 31, 1941, in which a count was 
made of all the marriages in Washing- 
ton, D. C., according to race, it was dis- 
covered that for every Filipino male 
who married a Filipino female, 13 Fili- 
pino males married non-Filipino fe- 


males. On the other hand, each of 
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the four Filipinos who married during 
this period, married a Filipino. This 
procedure was very time consuming, 
however, and it was necessary to elimi- 
nate an exact estimate of the number 
of marriages by race for the remain- 


ing six-year period. 


The majority of these marriages 
seemed to be working out quite suc- 
cessfully. A check with the Civil Ac- 
tion records of the Municipal Court 
revealed that six of 152 interracial 
couples (this number excludes the Fili- 
pino intermarriages which were elimi- 
nated because of limitation of time) ap- 
plied for maintenance or divorce at the 
Municipal Court as of October, 1952. 
Although some couples assuredly secur- 
ed divorces outside Washington, D. C., 
these statistics indicate a quite low 
rate of divorce when we consider that 
the majority of divorces take place 
within the first five years of marriage. 
Four of these six couples were among 
the 53 interracial couples whom it was 
possible to contact. On the basis of 
data from personal interviews, it ap- 
pears that 49 of the 53 marriages are 


working out quite satisfactorily. 


Some BackGRouND MATERIAL ON 
Necro-Wuitre MIscEGENATION IN THE 
UnITeD STatTEs 


The amalgamation of Negroes and 
whites in this country dates back to 
the days of slavery. While mixed un- 
ions were not uncommon in those days, 
the actual number of interracial mar- 
riages was small. Among the factors 
which promoted miscegenation at that 
time were the predominance of Negro 
and white males over females, the fact 
that a Negro woman’s body was about 


the only means she had of purchasing 


favors, and that children of slave 
women were the legal property of the 
woman’s owner. 


In 1661 the Colony of Maryland 
passed a law which declared that free- 
born women who intermarried with 
slaves would themselves serve the mas- 
ters until the death of the husbands, 
The children of these unions were 
slaves. Delaware, Virginia and North 
Carolina soon followed suit in outlaw- 
ing racial intermarriage. Today there 
are twenty-nine states’ which have laws 
prohibiting such marriages. Six of 
these states have gone so far as to 
prohibit their legislatures by constitu- 
tional enactment from passing any law 
legalizing marriage between whites and 
Negroes or mulattoes.* 


The first and to date the only state 
to declare a miscegenatic marriage law 
invalid is California. In an outstand- 
ing and unprecedented case, Dr. Daniel 
G. Marshall, a prominent attorney in 
Los Angeles, won the case for the 
Petitioners Perez et al., v Lippold, 
etc., Respondent. As a result, the sta- 
tute was declared unconsitutional which 


provided that “... no license may be 


issued authorizing the marriage of a 
white person with a Negro, mulatto, 
Mongolian or member of the Malay 


*Louis Wirth and Herbert Goldhamer, 
“The Hybrid and the Problem of Miscege- 
nation,” Characteristics of the American Ne- 
gro, ed. by Otto Klineberg. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1931, p. 38. 

®Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma,, 
Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming. 

*198 p. 2d 17, Pacific Reporter, Second 
Series. St. Paul: West Publishing Co., 1948, 
p. 38. 
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race. The complementary section to 
this law which provided, “All marri- 
ages of white persons with Negroes, 
Mongolians, members of the Malay race 
or mulattoes are illegal and void,’ was 
likewise declared unconstitutional. The 
petitioners in this case were Andre 
Perez, a white woman, and Sylvester 
Davis, a Negro, who contended that 
the California statutes prohibiting 
racial intermarriage are unconstitution- 
al on the grounds that they prohibit 
the free exercise of their religion and 
deny them the right to participate 
fully in the sacraments of that religion. 
Since the Roman Catholic Church, of 
which they are members, has no rule 
forbidding marriages between Negroes 
and Caucasians, they maintain that they 
are entitled to receive the Sacrament 
of Matrimony. The petitioners con- 
tended that marriage is something more 
than a civil contract subject to regula- 
tion by the state, and is a fundamental 
right of free men and that in the ab- 
sence of clear and present danger aris- 
ing out of an emergency, a state can- 
not base a law impairing fundamental 
rights of all individuals on general as- 
sumptions as to traits of racial groups.” 
On October 28, 1948, a petition for re- 
hearing of this case by the respondent, 
was denied by the Supreme Court of 
the State of California. 
California is concerned the decision is 


As far as 


final and can be reversed only by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


Most of the states which do not 
legislate against interracial marriage 
are located in the North. This does 
not mean, however, that there is neces- 
sarily less prejudice in the North. In 





*Ibid., p. 17. 
“Ibid. 
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his study of 188 Negro-white couples 
in Chicago, Roberts found that “the 
attitude of most white persons in the 
North towards the intermarriage of 
Negroes and white is not a great deal 
more tolerant that that of southern 


whites.’” 


Romanzo Adams in his study of in- 
terraciai marriage in Hawaii states: 

Indeed, interracial marriage is 
prohibited by law in about two-thirds 
of the American states and where 
such prohibitions do not exist it is a 
testimonial not so much to the ab- 
sence of adverse public sentiment as 
to the absence of non-white people.° 
Laws prohibiting interracial marri- 

age and discriminating against the off- 
spring of mixed marriages, are less 
common in Catholic than in Protestant 
countries. As Philip Whittenberg 
writes in the Encyclopedia of the So- 
cial Sciences: 

Such legislation or the use of the 
equally effective weapon of social os- 
tracism of whites and the children 
of whites who contract miscegenatic 
marriages has been more widespread 
in Protestant colonies and countries 
than in those in which Catholic in- 
fluence is strong, for Catholicism with 
its emphasis upon the essential equal- 
ity of all before the church has 
tended to undermine racial prej- 
udice.” 

In the same manner another non- 
Catholic writer from Howard Univer- 
sity credits the Catholic Church for 
its role in fostering interracial har- 





"Robert E. T. Roberts, “Negro-White In- 
termarriage: a Study of Social Control.” 
(Unpublished M.A. thesis.) Department of 
Anthropology, University of Chicago, 1940, 
p. 37. 

*"Romanzo Adams, /nterracial Marriage in 
Hazwati. New York: Macmillan, 1937, p. 121. 

*Philip Wittenberg, “Miscegenation,” En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences, ed. E.R.A. 
Seligman and Alvin Johnson. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1933, X, p. 531. 
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mony. Mr. Young writes: 

But from the facts disclosed in this 
study it is obvious that one of the 
greatest agencies in the city foster- 
ing interracial harmony and coopera- 
tion and bringing the races into mu- 
tual contact is the Catholic Church.” 


Reverend Joseph F. Doherty, in a 
doctoral dissertation in theology on 
Moral Problems of Interracial Mar- 
riage, brings out the position of the 
Roman Catholic Church on the subject. 
The general conclusions which Father 
Doherty reached as a result of his in- 
vestigations are: 

1. The Roman Catholic Church in 
no wise forbids interracial marriage 
as such, 
2. The natural right to marry in- 
cludes also the natural right to 
marry the person of one’s own choice, 
to marry this particular person re- 
gardless of race. 
3. The exercise of this right involves 
great benefits to the individual and to 
society regardless of the undesirable 
concomitants in many sections of this 
country. The parties to an inter- 
racial marriage may justifiably en- 
ter such a marriage to secure these 
benefits despite the undesirable con- 
sequences they may suffer. 

4. The entrance upon an interracial 

marriage is in itself, a morally good 

act. 

7. It is the conviction of the present 

writer that the laws in the various 

states of the United States which 
forbid interracial marriages are in 
general unjust. 

8. Social legislation based upon the 

“undesirability” of interracial mar- 

riage is based on a false assumption, 

namely, that these marriages are in 


"Damon P. Young, “Negro-White Con- 
tacts in Washington, D. C.” (M.A. Thesis.) 
Washington: Howard University, 1926, p. 
"Rev. Joseph F. Doherty, Moral Problems 
of Interracial Marriage. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University.of America Press, 1949, 
p. 154. 


general indiscreet and imprudent. 
9. These laws should be repealed” 


BackGROUND MATERIAL ON NEGRO 
INTERMARRIAGE IN WAsHINGTON, D. C, 


Occasionally a prominent Negro mar- 
ries a white person, or vice versa, and 
such a marriage causes a stir even in 
the white press. A marriage of this 
kind, the first perhaps to project mixed 
marriages on the American scene, took 
place in Washington, D. C., on Jan- 
uary 25, 1884. 
of the Abolitionist leader, 
Frederick Douglass to Helen Pitts, a 
woman suffragist and a writer. At the 


It was the marriage 


ex-slave 


time of the marriage Douglass was Re- 
corder of Deeds and Miss Pitts was 
a clerk in his office. Every leading 
newspaper in Washington carried de- 
tailed accounts of the event. In The 
Evening Star there was a long article 
giving reactions of relatives and friends 
to the marriage as well as attitudes 
of the man in the street—Negro and 
white. Douglass married Miss Pitts at 
the age of sixty, two years after the 
death of his first wife. According to 
the marriage record she was forty-six. 
The papers, however, gave his age as 
sixty-seven and her as thirty-five. In 
The Star for January 25, 1884, we 
read: 

The marriage of Frederick Doug- 
lass, age 67, to Miss Helen M. Pitts, 
age 35, white and “handsome,” will 
make talk both on account of the 
prominence of the parties, the dis- 
parity in their ages and the con- 
spicuous manner in which they have 
put into practice the doctrine of 
amalgamation of the two races. Mr. 
Douglass, who is undoubtedly the 
leading representative of the colored 
people, in a lecture delivered some 
months ago advised the merging of 
the races, but the suggestion was 
construed as nothing more than a 
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glittering generality in favor of co- 

operation of the races by the amal- 

gamation or miscegenation process. 

His bride, though young and pretty 

appears to be an “advanced thinker” 

on this question.” ... 

Even among Negro-white marriages 
in general, however, the Douglass-Pitts 
marriage would be considered sensa- 
tional. Most Negro-white marriages take 
place without notice from either the 


Negro or the white press. 


Tus ANTI-INTERMARRIAGE BILLs 


Thirty-two years after the Douglass- 
Pitts marriage, a group of bills com- 
monly referred to as the Anti-Inter- 
marriage Bills were introduced into 
Congress by Representatives from 
Texas, Georgia, Mississippi, and Flor- 
ida. The purpose was “to prohibit 
the intermarriage of persons of. the 
white and Negro races within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to declare such con- 
tracts of marriage null and void; to 
prescribe punishments for violations 
and attempts to violate its provisions.” 


The hearings before the Committee 
on the District of Columbia House of 
Representatives took place on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1916. The bills were con- 
sidered along with three bills which 
proposed separate street car accom- 
modations for Negroes and whites. 


Those who testified against the bills 
included a representative of the Nation- 
al Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, two professors from 
Howard University, a lawyer, who for 
eight years was an assistant district at- 





“The Evening Star, Washington, D. C., 
Friday, January 25, 1884, p. 2. 
_ 3U. S. 64th Congress, Ist sess. Congress- 
tonal Record, “History of Bills and Resolu- 
tions,” p, 124, 


torney, a real estate agent, a repre- 
sentative of the National Emancipation 
Commemorative Society. 


In the course of the testimony, there 
was a discussion about the actual num- 
ber of intermarriages of whites and 
Negroes in the District. The NAACP 
representative estimated that it was less 
than one per cent. A Howard Univer- 
sity professor had heard of only two 
cases in twenty years. The chairman 
of the committee said that it was re- 
ported that in 1915 there were sixteen 
marriages between whites and Negroes 
in Washington, D. C.” 

The bills fortunately died in com- 
mittee despite the fact that Maryland 
and Virginia both have laws prohibit- 


ing interracial marriages. 
Decuine IN Necro-Wuite MarriaGes 


If there were actually sixteen mar- 
riages between whites and Negroes in 
Washington, D. C., in 1915 as reported 
by Mr. Tinkham, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 
House of Representatives in 1916 this 
may point to a decided decline each 
decade in interracial marriages in the 
District. 


In the past twenty years there is 
evidence that the small numbers are 
steadily declining. The marriages per- 
formed each year in Washington, D. C., 


“District of Columbia, “Hearing before 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Intermarriage of Whites and Negroes in the 
District of Columbia and Separate Accom- 
modations in Street Cars for Whites and 
Negroes in the District of Columbia on H.R. 
12, H.R: 13, H.R: 273; etc: ....," February, 
11, 1916. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1916, p. 26. 
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TABLE III 


Number of Negro-White Marriages in Washington, D. C.* 


(Number distribution by year) 








1943 1924 1944 
8 8 4 


1923 


1925 1945 1926 1946 1927 1947 
7 2 7 3 12 6 








for 1923-27 as compared with 1943-47 
are given above: 


This decline was indicated by Dam- 
In a Master’s 


on P. Young in 1926. 
thesis written that year at Howard Uni- 


versity, Mr. Young writes: 


Intermarriage in the District of 
Columbia is almost a social monstros- 
ity at the present time despite the 
fact that there are evidences of its 
former prevalence. There are still 
instances of it here, but so hostile 
has become public opinion to it that 
all the cases met with in these in- 
vestigations were the results of mar- 
riages performed outside of the Dis- 
trict. However, the parties involved 
were residents of the District, more 
or less, prior to their marriage. In 
each case, with the exception of two, 
the Negro involved had status above 
that of the average man of his race.” 
INTERNATIONALE 


Tue Cuivus 


About 1946, Mr. Tomlinson Todd, a 
colored government employe and part- 


time radio announcer, formed a club 


of racially intermarried couples in 


Washington, D. C. 
the club presented such a variety of 


The members of 


“Statistics for 1923-27 were likewise se- 
cured from the records of the Marriage Li- 
cense Bureau and are given in Leona Anne 
Herbert, “A Study of Ten Cases of Negro- 
White Marriages in the District of Colum- 
bia.” Washington: Unpublished M.A. dis- 
sertation, The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, 1939, p. 26. 


*Damon P. Young, op cit. 


shades that many of them favored “The 
Rainbow Club” as a name. Many of 
the wives were war brides however, 
and the name voted upon was the “Club 
Internationale.” 


The club had a few successful social 
events but in drawing up a constitu- 
tion there was disagreement among the 
members about the question of police 
protection. The issue was first pre- 
sented because a colored man was ar- 
rested on a “disorderly conduct” charge 
and claimed that he had done nothing 
except date a white woman. 
of the club members felt that police 


Many 


protection should be a necessary ob- 
jective for a club of interracial couples. 
Just as many members felt that this 
was an unnecessary objective for a so- 
cial club and it was over this issue that 
the group, after a year, disbanded. 


Among the couples who had belonged 
to the “Club Internationale” was a col- 
ored minister from Florida married to 
a white wife from North Carolina. 


INTERRACIAL Marriaces By NEGROES 
in WasuinaTon, D. C., 1940-47 


There were forty-six intermarriages 
by Negroes to other racial groups in 


“In the ’30’s a social club for interracial 
couples called the “Penguin Club” was form- 
ed in New York City. See Ann Q. Lynn, 
“Interracial Marriage: A Study of Fifteen 
Negro-White Marriages in New York City 
and the Metropolitan Area.” Unpublished 
M.A. Thesis, Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity, 1950, pp. 11-13. 











Washington, D. C., during the eight- 
year period according to the records 
of the Marriage License Bureau and 
confirmed by personal interview. Of 
these, Negro males intermarried twenty 
times and Negro females twenty-six 
times. 

The Negro is by far the largest ra- 
cial minority group in the District. In 
the last decade the white population 
increased by 9 per cent and the Ne- 
gro by 51 per cent. In 1940 the 
racial composition in the District was 
72 per cent white and 28 per cent Ne- 
gro but in 1950 the composition was 
65 per cent white and 35 per cent 
Negro. 


Case Stupy oF AN INTERRACIAL 
CouPLE 


Statistics are interesting and most 
important in getting an overall picture 
of interracial marriages. However, they 
have decided limitations. The follow- 
ing case study is presented not because 
it is believed to be typical of Negro- 
white marriages (although it may be), 
but rather because the wife, who was 
contacted after much difficulty, was so 
generous in telling the details of her 
interracial marriage. Her brother had 
threatened to kill her if he ever saw 
her again. She wanted to move to New 
York but her husband refused to “run 
away” and it was the threat to her 
life and security (working in the white 
man’s world while making her home 
in the world of the Negro) which made 
contacting the couple so difficult. Mr. 
and Mrs. Adams have been married 
for six years and have five children. 
Mrs. Adams said her life is difficult and 
she sometimes wonders if she will be 
able to carry on. She feels that they 
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have special problems and they try to 
face each problem as it arises. She 
said she does not know why God want- 
ed her to marry her husband but she 
is convinced that she did the right 
thing when she married him. She some- 
times feels like shouting from the house 
tops because of the injustices perpe- 
trated on the Negro. It is hard to have 
to live in that world and to know that 
the wages are lowered and prices hiked 
on no other basis than color. Her 
husband bought a water melon the other 
evening. It was no larger than the 
one a white man had who was in front 
of him in line. The white man’s was 
$1.25 his was $2.00. But we are get- 
ting ahead of the story. 


Childhood Factors—Mrs. Adams was 
born of Italian-American parents in 
Washington, D. C., in 1927. She is 
petite and very pretty. Her father was 
born in Italy, her mother in the United 
States. She had a happy childhood 
and felt that of the three children in 
her family, she was her father’s fav- 
orite. Mrs. Adams had no colored 
playmates as a child; in fact, she was 
forbidden to play with the children of 
the colored family who lived around the 
corner. If she did anything wrong, 
her family tried to frighten her with, 
“A colored man is going to get you.” 


Mr. Adams, who was born in North 
Carolina in 1923, of Negro parents, is 
dark-skinned. When he was a child, 
his mother left his father to go off 
with another man. The second hus- 
band later deserted her and she had 
no way of providing for the children. 
Mr. Adams, who was still a young 
child, took shelter under a neighbor's 
porch. The children in the house, 
without saying anything to their 
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mother, used to bring him food. Their 
mother followed them one evening to 
see what they were doing with the food 
and discovered the child. She took 
him into her home. Later some rela- 
tives took him and cared for him. 


Adolescence—It seems that the cru- 
cial years for Mrs. Adams were her 
high school days. Her father would 
not permit her to date like most of 
the other girls in her class. When she 
graduated from high school she went 
to work and out of her earnings she 
gave $12 a week to her parents for 
room and board. She felt that if she 
were old enough to share the responsi- 
bilities she was old enough to share 
the privileges. Her father, however, 
insisted that it was wrong for her to 
date. Whenever she dated despite his 
attitude, there was always a scene. 
She had never known any Negroes be- 
fore meeting some at work. When her 
brother was called into the service, she 
was offered a good salary to work at 
the same cleaning plant. She felt that 
the Greeks who run the plant wanted 
her because she is very friendly and 
friendly pressers give them good busi- 
ness. She accepted the job and it was 
while working here that she met her 


husband. 


Leaving Home—As stated earlier, 
Mrs. Adams’ father would not let her 
have dates even after she had grad- 
uated from high school. He used to 
tell her that she could get out of the 
house if she didn’t do as he told her. 
She knew, however, that he never 
dreamed that she would go and never 
intended for her to go. One evening 
Mrs. Adams went to a high school 
basket ball game. It was snowing and 
she didn’t get back until 11:00. Her 
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father had been very worried about her. 
There was such a scene that she de- 
cided she would move rather than go 
through that again. She left a note 
and moved into an apartment. The 
family felt disgraced. They contacted 
her through her work. Although she 
wasn't married, she told them she was, 
so that they would not try so hard to 
get her to come home. Her brother 
promised to take her to California if 
she would come back. The family 
caused her tu lose a couple of jobs and 
she finally managed to get one where 
the family could not locate her. They 
notified the police and she heard her 
uame read over the radio with those 
of “lost persons.” 


History of Courtship and Marriage 
—When Mrs. Adams left home, she 
rented an apartment from a Catholic 
woman. She was deeply religious and 
was very kind to Mrs. Adams and 
courteous to Mr. Adams when he visit- 
ed. She used to talk to Mr. Adams 
about the faith, The landlady had a 
shrine in her home where she used to 
take Mr. Adams. It was among his 
friends that he and Mrs. Adams visited 
before they were married. When Mrs. 
Adams was married at the age of 
twenty, her parents saw her name in 
the paper and located her. She had 
gone with her husband for two years 


before marrying him. 


Reaction of Mrs. Adams’ Family to 
the Marriage—If her family felt dis- 
graced when she left home, they felt 
even more disgraced when she married 
a Negro. Her brother threatened to 
kill her if he ever saw her. She had 
heard of one case in Washington where 
the family of a white woman shot her 
Negro husband and he lost his eye. 
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The couple is still together, though, she 


said. 


At the suggestion of Mrs. Adams’ 
family, Mr. Adams, who is not a Cath- 
olic, talked to a Catholic priest. He 
advised them, under the circumstances, 
to get married if they were in love, so 
their marriage was convalidated. Since 
that time, Mrs. Adams has never seen 
her father or brother. About a year 
ago, her stepmother phoned and asked 
her if she would sign a policy which 
they had taken out for her when she 
was a child. Mrs. Adams did this and 
since then her stepmother has phoned 
several times and arranged to meet her 
for lunch down town. Her father does 
not know about this, though. Mrs. 
Adams feels that it is ridiculous that 
her brother has to meet her twenty- 
one year old sister every afternoon and 
bring her home from work. Mrs. Adams 
said that only once has her sister been 


permitted to date. 


Whenever Mrs. Adams accidentally 
runs into any of her relatives they 
ask, “What did you do to your father?” 
From them she learned how badly hurt 
her father was when she left home. He 
cried, didn’t work, etc. for a while. She 
knows it will make it unpleasant for her 
father if anyone mentions her name to 
him and she therefore asks them not 
to tell him that they saw her. Many 
of her relatives do not know of her 
marriage to a Negro. Since this was 
considered such a disgrace, her family 
told her it would either be necessary 
for her to leave town or they would 
have to leave. She informed them that 
she was going to stay and said she 
has noticed that they have stayed too. 


Now that she has a growing family 
of her own, Mrs. Adams said that she 
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realizes the sacrifices which her father 
undoubtedly made for her. With this 
awareness, Mrs. Adams said that if 
she had it to do over, she would not 
hurt her father so. Her husband is 
very good to her and she loves him 
very much. He works day and night 
to get the money to provide for her and 
the children. Many is the time, she 
said, when she has seen him come 
home, literally exahusted, and collapse 
on the bed. 


Neighborhood — The Adams’ pay 
$120.00 a month to rent a two story 
brick row house which was formerly oc- 
cupied by whites at $90.00 per month. 
Within recent months Negroes have 
moved into the block until there is only 
one house which still has its former 
white occupants, In order to pay the 
rent, they have to rent the upstairs. 
They have rented it to a family with 
children since Mrs. Adams said she 
realizes how difficult it is for a family 
with children to rent a place to live. 
Their quarters consist of a small] kitch- 
en, a dining room reconverted into a 
bedroom and a living room. The ten 
month old baby sleeps in a crib in the 
room with the parents and the other 
four children sleep in the living room. 
Mrs. Adams said she never realized how 
difficult it is for a family with children 
to rent a place. It makes her angry, 
she said, to read in the daily papers 
of the connection of Negroes with dope 
and gambling rings. Yet, it would be 
impossible for her husband to make an 
honest living and support her and the 
five children on his $65.00 a week. 
She therefore, has a colored woman, a 
practical nurse, look after the children 
during the day and she works too. It 
seems to her that the Negro has to pay 
a little more for everything he gets. 
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She realized they were raising the rent 
by one-third when they took the house 
but they had to take; they were des- 


perate. 


The kitchen is small and two adults 
could sit without too much inconven- 
ience at the small table. The recon- 
verted dining room contains a double 
bed, a crib, a dresser and a small bed- 
side table with a Shrine of the Sacred 
Heart. 
a cot, a couple of easy chairs and a 
TY. 


Social Relationships—Most of Mr. 


In the living room are a sofa, 


and Mrs. Adams’ friends are Negroes. 
Mrs. Adams could make friends easily 
at work but she feels that if it were 
known that she is interracially married 
her job would be jeapordized. 

Adams 
lost one job because of her interracial 
Her husband used to drive 
her to work and let her off at the 


corner. 


Occupational Group—Mrs. 


marriage. 


Someone evidently saw her 
and reported to her employer. The 
employer sent for Mrs. Adams and 
asked who the man was. When she 
said it was her husband, she was told 
they had no further need of her serv- 
ices. Mrs. Adams reminded her em- 
ployer that only the day before she 
had told her what a good worker she 
was. She was still the same person: 
the only difference was that now it is 
known that her husband is Negro. The 
employer explained simply that it was 
company rules and she could not keep 
her job. It was because of this ex- 
perience that Mrs. Adams decided to 
take a job and not let it be known that 
her husband is Negro. The places that 
would offer her a position with knowl- 
edge of the fact would pay her a lower 
Mrs. Adams has held 


salary, she feels. 
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her present position as secretary for 
three years now, and no one in the 
office knows of the interracial marriage, 
The conversation in the office gets some- 
times so that she has all that she can 
do to contain herself. It hurts her, she 
said, to see her employer take the per- 
sonnel out and “shoot” $50.00 on 
liquor. She thinks of how hard her 
husband works for that amount. Her 
employer hates Negroes, can’t stand the 
Jews and has no use for the Irish, 
When she goes home in the evening she 
sometimes sees drunk colored men on 
Benning Road, but she knows that there 
are some white men on 9th Street in 
the same condition. Some Negroes, she 
said, live in absolute filth but some are 
spotless. When talking to her mother 
one time she asked her to think about 
their own acquaintances. Weren’t some 
of them filthy and some spotless? 


Religious Society—Mrs. Adams was 
baptized and raised a Catholic. Her 


husband came into the Catholic Church 





shortly after his marriage. He was 
deeply impressed with the teaching of 
the Catholic Church and with the kind- 
ness of the priest who advised him be- 
Also, the Catholic 
woman from whom Mrs, Adams had 


fore marriage. 


rented an apartment, had shown him 
great courtesy and had explained the 
principles of the Catholic religion to 
him. She is the godmother of their 
oldest child. Mr. Adams followed her 
example when he erected a shrine to 
the Sacred Heart in his home. Mrs. 
Adams said that every evening when 
he gets home from work, the first thing 
he does is get down on his knees and 
pray. With the exception of the baby 
who has not yet been baptized, all the 
children have been baptized Catholic. 
Mr. Adams goes to Church every Sun- 
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day and Mrs. Adams goes as frequent- 
ly as she can but sometimes she can- 
not make it because of the children. 


Educational Society—None of the 
children attend school yet. However, 
the parents are hoping to send them 
to parochial school. Mrs. Adams tried 
to get the oldest child in school for 
the fall term but said the school is 
too crowded. The child is five years 


old and perhaps this, too, has something 
to do with it. 


Physical Characteristics of the Chil- 
dren 


Ann, aged 5, has medium-light 
brown skin, large brown eyes, 
heavy black hair with a little kink. 


Barbara, aged 4, has medium 
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brown skin and very kinky hair. 
Catherine, aged 3, has skin color 
between Ann and Barbara: kinky 
hair. 

Dominic, aged 2, has medium-dark 
brown skin and black curly hair. 
Eileen, 10 months is a little darker 
than Ann. Her father calls her 


two tone because she has a line 


down the middle and is a little 
darker on one side than she is on 


the other. Her hair is kinky. 

Mrs. Adams said that when the chil- 
dren get into scraps with the colored 
children in the neighborhood she has 
heard them tell her children, “You 
think you are pretty just because you 


are light.” 





“Sociological Theory, Intra-Racial Color 


Differentiation and the Garvey Movement” 


Witson Recorp 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, Sacramento State College 


In the paper which follows we will 
attempt to (1) examine some theoreti- 
cal problems relative to intra-racial 
color differentiation, and (2) apply 
some of the resulting understandings 
to the Garvey Movement, an extreme 
nationalist movement among Negroes 
in the United States some four decades 


ago. 


The relationship between class and 
race has long occupied the attention of 
certain American sociologists who have 
sought to test certain theoretical con- 
cepts through empirical investigations. 
One thinks immediately of such works 
as Davis and Gardner’s Deep South, 
John Dollard’s Caste and Class in a 
Southern Town, Myrdal’s monumental 
American Dilemma, Powdermaker’s 
After Freedom, and Oliver Cox’s Caste, 
Class and Race. Supplementing these 
major studies have been a whole series 
of limited inquiries into the specific 
manifestations of race and class fac- 
tors in selected communities. 


While generalizations concerning the 
approach to and content of such studies 
are difficult, one thing seems to be em- 
phasized throughout and to be well 
documented with case history and sta- 
tistical material. This is the extensive 
social stratification in the Negro com- 
munity. 


There is also an impressive amount 
of agreement on the sources and types 
of this intra-racial differentiation al- 


though differences of emphasis exist. 
Most students are in agreement that 
there is no single standard for intra- 
racial differentiation and stratification. 


These conclusions we can accept 
without embracing completely either 
the larger theoretical frameworks with- 
in which they have been cast, or the 
general methodological approaches that 
have been employed. Indeed, one re- 
quires no elaborate theory or refined 
methodological devices to be 
that the Negro community is composed 
not of an undifferentiated mass identi- 


fied only by color, but of a variety of 


aware 


groups whose values, habits, ideas and 
goals are dissimilar and frequently 
conflicting. 


Who can peruse such autobiograph- 
ical works as DuBois’ Dusk of Dawn, 
Richard Wright’s Black Boy, Saunders 
Redding’s On Being Negro in America 
or a whole series of similar items with- 
out becoming aware that intra-racial 
differentiation is of as much signifi- 
cance in the moulding of the black hu- 
man being as the oppressive exclusion 
by the white community? And who can 
turn to such novels as Claude Mc- 
Kay’s Home to Harlem, James Weldon 
Johnson’s Autobiography of an Ex- 
Colored Man or Richard Wright’s The 
Outsider without feeling perhaps that 
the writer of fiction has portrayed with 
more poignant insight and a greater 
degree of accuracy than either the 
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psychologist or the sociologist the basic 
facts of life in the colored community. 


However, we are not artists but so- 
ciologists committed to the use of sci- 
entific methods in the exploration of 
human relationships. And it is with- 
in such a framework that our approach 
to the phenomena of race and class 
must develop. We are not saying that 
as a consequence our conclusions are 
more valid or that we have thereby es- 
tablished any greater claim to truth. 
We are asserting that our concerns are 
with a different order of data, and that 
we approach it from a lower or higher, 
or perhaps, only a different level. 


I have said that we may recognize 
the existence of intra-racial differences 
without committing ourselves to an ac- 
ceptance of the total theories or the 
specific methodologies employed by the 
sociological investigators previously 
mentioned. However, it is equally ob- 
vious that even in our own recognition 
of the “facts” of intra-racial differenti- 
ation there is either implicit or overt 
some underlying set of assumptions 
whereby impressions are ordered and 


given meaning. 


One need not offer apologies for an 
inability to make explicit a well-round- 
ed theory of race. And I must con- 
fess to a certain bewilderment at the 
failures which have attended such ef- 
forts, being consoled only by the reali- 
zation that similar attempts by those 
whom I call my intellectual superiors 
have had and continue to have a sim- 
ilar outcome. 


Perhaps it is high time that stu- 
dents of race and race relations heed 
the advice profferred by Merton—that 
we drop, for the time being, our at- 
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tempts to theorize in the grand man- 
ner, a procedure which all too fre- 
quently involves the arbitrary subsum- 
ing of hard facts under some intellect- 
ual iron blanket. And it would like- 
wise seem just as important to call a 
halt to the shrew-like nose-counting in 
which so many sociologists are wont 
to indulge. 


Can we then attempt to follow Mer- 
ton’s alternative and cast our empirical 
work in the mould of what he terms 
the “theories of the middle range.” And 
if so, where shall we begin? More 
specifically, where shall we begin in 
our investigation of intra-racial dif- 
ferences? First, I think we accept the 
fact that biological differences between 
peoples who make up different races 
have no qualitative implications in 
terms of basic potentials. Thus we 
discard at the very outset a whole ar- 
ray of earlier propositions which 
sought to explain differences among 
peopie whom we call whites in terms 
of some basic genetic determinants. 


Secondly, I think we accept the gen- 
eral proposition that human nature as 
opposed to basic or biological nature, 
originates in the primary group exper- 
ience of the infant, more specifically 
in the family or similar environment 
upon which one is closely dependent 
over a considerable period of time. 


As a third assumption I would sug- 
gest that we recognize the almost limit- 
less variations which can be worked 
on the human organism as a conse- 
quence of differences not only between 
the larger cultures but perhaps, more 
important, differences of class and sta- 
tus within a culture itself. 


A fourth assumption has to do with 
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the recognition of a multiplicity of so- 
cietal forces and pressures which op- 
erate through time as a complex of 
determinants in shaping the individual 
personality and in giving a more or 
less common imprint to collectivities of 
people whom we can designate as con- 
stituent groups once some criteria has 
been established. 


Stated negatively, we reject any 
basic assumption which would explain 
the phenomena of race and intra-racial 
differences in terms of Some singular 
causal force. We do not turn exclusive- 
ly to a Freud, a Jung, a Marx, or a 
Durkheim for ordering an _ explana- 
tion of the data we encounter. This 
does not mean that we blind ourselves 
to the insights which they may pro- 
vide. Concurrently, we do not feel 
obligated to compound error by counter- 
posing any deterministic scheme of our 
own. 


What we are saying here is that we 
should avoid those operations which en- 
able a Kardiner to construct a theory 
of Negro personality on the basis of 
two score clinical-case histories of neu- 
rotic and psychotic colored persons: 
that we should not establish as a 
criterion of significance the ease with 
which data lend themselves to quan- 
titative expression and statistical mani- 
pulation, seemingly for the sake of 
manipulation; that we should not at- 
tempt to account for interracial and 
intra-racial differences specifically in 
terms of historical or economic factors 


alone. 


These are assumptions of a very gen- 
eral order and presumably there is no 
disagreement up to this point. Now, 
however, we face the task of develop- 


ing more specific theories through 
which we may approach the problem 
we have selected for analysis. (We 
are aware, we hope, that the act of 
selection is indeed a gesture of high 
complexity involving a whole series of 
personal values, social habits, and intel- 
lectual orientations. In this instance 
we will forego any sustained soul- 
searching without insisting on its ir- 
relevance. We will assume that the 
problem selected is worth investigating 
and let it go at that.) 


Among the assumptions which we 
accept are the following: 


(1) The Negro in the United States 
has no separate or basic culture of his 
own, nor one that could be character- 
ized as African-Negroid or as Negro- 
American. 


(2) The value systems of the Negro 
community have been shaped by exper- 
ience in a white-dominated society in 
which as a group Negroes occupy a 


subordinate position. 


(3) A part of this experience has 
consisted of an exposure to certain so- 
cial and political ideals which might 
be subsumed under the heading of 
equality of men. 


(4) Another part of that experience 
has consisted of a denial of the op- 
portunities for realization of goals 
which the ideal of equality posits for 


all men. 


(5) These conflicting pressures have 
resulted, among other things, in various 
protest efforts designed to remove, at 
least in part, certain of the racial bar- 
riers which represent a block to Ne- 
gro advancement. 
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(6) Another consequence of these 
pressures has been to generate in the 
Negro community itself differences of 
class, status and prestige which are in 
many respects similar to those which 
can be observed in the larger commun- 
ity. 

(7) The Negro community is thus a 
complex of conflicting tendencies, some 
directed toward racial solidarity against 
the white society, some directed toward 
divisive actions that make for signi- 
ficant intra-racial differentiation and 


conflict. 


From this point of view then we wish 
to explore what has come to be known 
as the Garvey Movement. Carried on 
through the Universal Negro Improve- 
ment Association, this movement began 
during World War I. It reached its 
peak in the early 1920’s and, for all 
practical purposes, passed from the 
scene in the latter part of that dec- 
ade. No other instance, we think, 
mirrors so vividly the conflicting ten- 
dencies toward racial solidarity on the 
one hand and racial division on the 
other. 


Since this paper is only preliminary 
to what is hoped will be a much larger 
exploration of the Garvey Movement, 
it will be confined to one aspect, which, 
it is believed, has a particular appro- 
priateness: the role of intra-racial color 
differentiation as a factor in a protest 
movement, 


More specifically we are concerned 
with skin pigmentation as a determin- 
ant of the type of response which Ne- 
groes in the United States accorded 
the Garvey proposals and the types of 
action which occurred as a consequence. 


In order to do this we will first have 
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to give some attention, very brief, to 
Garvey as a person and the background 
of his movement. Garvey was born in 
Jamaica, British West Indies in 1887. 
His parents were native born Negroes 
of extremely dark hue who occupied 
a lowly but “respectable” position in 
the local community. Garvey received 
a few years of formal education and 
was then apprenticed to a typesetter, 
eventually serving as a journeyman 
printer. After working at this occupa- 
tion for a number of years and be- 
coming foreman of the largest print- 
ing establishment in Kingston, he turn- 
ed to journalism and served on the 
staffs of a number of newspapers in 
West Indies and South America. 


A trip to London when he was some 
22 years old brought him in close as- 
sociation for a time with a number of 
Arab nationalists, among them the pub- 
lisher of a magazine who was_ out- 
spoken in condemnation of British and 
French imperialism and in demands for 
an integrated Moslem state on African 
soil. It was probably from such 
spokesmen that Garvey obtained his 
initial ideas for a Negro nation in 
Africa. 


Upon his return to Jamaica Garvey 
devoted his attention to building up a 
separate Negro economy which would 
be based on trade more or less exclu- 
sively among Negroes in Africa, South 
America and the United States. There 
were in his speeches and writings some 
overtones of the “Africa for the Afri- 
cans” notion, but it was not at the 
time a central item in his scheme. The 
response to these proposals was slow 
and halting and Garvey made very lit- 
tle headway. It was not until he came 
to the United States in 1916 that he 
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found an audience whose ears were 
keenly attuned to his message. 


His proposals for the development 
of a separate Negro economy were 
looked upon with some favor by Ne- 
gro businessmen, and even DuBois ap- 
plauded, although with certain reserva- 
tions, these not exactly new sugges- 
tions. However, Garvey seemed to be 
meeting only very limited encourage- 
ment. It was then that he brought for- 
ward the slogan of “Africa for the 
Africans.” 


The response was almost instantan- 
eous. It can be explained in part by 
the mass movement of Negroes from 
the South to Northern cities during the 
war and immediate postwar periods. 
This migration uprooted hundreds of 
thousands of black Americans, moving 
them from a slow, traditional agricul- 
tural way of life into the quick-tempoed 
and impersonal patterns of urban ex- 
istence. Frustrated in their search for 
a promised land, crowded into the 
black ghettoes, visited with newer but 
no less real forms of discrimination 
and segregation, these oppressed citi- 
zens welcomed a Moses who would lead 
them to a new Canaan. Garvey was 
their man. 


They turned out by the thousands 
to hear his speeches. Many of them 
gave their all when he asked for funds. 
Hundreds of his followers participated 
in huge, almost never-ending parades 
in his honor while practically the en- 
tire population of Harlem turned out 
to watch and to cheer. Garvey’s news- 
paper, started on a borrowed press, 
soon attained the biggest circulation of 
any Negro publication. 


The Universal Negro Improvement 


Association reached its peak around 
1923 when an estimated one to four 
million American Negroes were identi- 
fied actively with it. Its decline began 
with the failure of some of Garvey’s 
financial undertakings and the outbreak 
of power struggles within the subordi- 
nate organizations. Garvey was an ef- 
fective speaker. As a writer for a mass 
audience he had no equal among Negro 
journalists. He combined religious and 
racial appeals with a skill that was 
little short of perfection. But he lack- 
ed other qualities. His failure of lead- 
ership lay in an inability to delegate 
responsibility, to select able and loyal 
subordinates, or to visualize concrete- 
ly those specific goals that were the 
aim of action. 


Garvey was jailed in 1925 for use 
of the mails to defraud. After spend- 
ing some two years in Atlanta peni- 
tentiary he was paroled and deported 
to Jamaica. From there he tried to 
revive the now faltering organization, 
but failure attended his efforts. He 
then went to London where he spent his 
remaining days, largely in obscurity 
except for an occasional street-corner 
speech. He died in 1940. This was a 
sad end indeed for a man who was once 
the self-designated Provisional Presi- 
dent of Africa, his Majesty, The Hon- 
orable Marcus Garvey. 


So much for the background sum- 
mary of Garvey and the Garvey Move- 
ment. What were his underlying ideas 
and why did certain types of people 
respond to them. For Garvey the basic 
fact of life was race. This was a biolog- 
ical phenomenon and upon it depended 
the way men thought, what they be- 
lieved and the way they lived. (Gar- 
vey did not feel it necessary to meet 
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the criticism by his opponents on the 
basis of their charges. He merely ob- 
served the color of their skins. If they 
did not appear to be of pure Negroid 
ancestry he dismissed their assertions 
as the foul mouthings of a quadroon 


or an octoroon.) 


Because of this belief in the deter- 
minate character of race Garvey was 
led to the conclusion that racial in- 
tegration was neither desirable nor pos- 
sible. While reformists might talk of 
the goal of social equality and while 
there might be sporadic joint efforts at 
the betterment of interracial relations, 
such movements, said Garvey, were 
doomed to failure. In the end the com- 
pelling principle of racial purity would 
prevail and both Negroes and whites 
would come to realize that integration 
was a human impossibility. 


Miscegenation Garvey saw as some- 
thing that went against not only the 
laws of nature but against the will of 
God as well. Miscegenation flew in the 
face of biological principle, and the 
only outcome could be a mongreliza- 
tion that would result in the lowering 
of the physical and intellectual purity 
of the offspring. It was in addition an 
immoral act, a sin that violated a relig- 
lous precept. For Garvey it was not 
man’s ideas and experiences which 
shaped his actions, but his biological 


makeup, especially the color of his skin. 


This belief in racial purity led Gar- 
vey logically and eventually into the 
glorification of his Negro-ness and 
those of his followers. He rewrote 
Negro history to show that the race 
had a glorious past—because of its 
race. He reinterpreted the scriptures 
to demonstrate the Negro-ness of the 
prophets and the disciples. And in 
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time he proved to his own satisfaction 
that Christ was a Negro. Even God, 
he thought, was black. This led not 
only to the idea that the Negro was 
the equal of other races; it produced 
a theory of Negro superiority. 


Garvey’s protest against racial inte- 
gration and miscegenation endeared him 
to the darker-skinned Negroes who by 
virtue of their color had realized fewer 
opportunities for advancement than had 
those of lighter hue. It also endeared 
him to the Ku Klux Klan of which he 
eventually became a kind of Honorary 
member. The Klan, Garvey said, was 
the only really honest group concerned 
with relations between the races. Those 
who took an opposing view were mere- 
ly deluding themselves and holding out 
hopes for the Negro which were be- 
yond realization. (It is significant that 
while he was in prison the Ku Klux 
Klan and the Anglo Saxon League in- 
tervened to obtain his release. The 
same organizations arranged for him to 
continue the publication of his paper 
and to dispatch instructions to his 
lieutenants. ) 


Another element of importance in 
Garvey’s thought was the idea of na- 
tionalism. He had been impressed with 
the special treatment accorded the sub- 
jects of. the major national powers in 
the colonial areas. He saw the dom- 
inant position of the white race in 
world affairs, due not to its superiority 
of race, but to the fact that the prin- 
ciple of race was upheld by national 
states with strong military and political 
forces at their disposal. 


The Negro, he said, would never 
achieve his rightful place in the sun 
unless he could create in his historic 
homeland a strong nation that would 
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be able to protect the interests of all 
Negroes everywhere. The Negro was 
to return to Africa and there rebuild 
the great culture that once was his. He 
was to erect a new economy based on 
manufacturing, trade and commerce. 
He was to build a powerful nation 
backed by military might that would 
command the respect of all nations and 
races everywhere. Thus for Garvey, 
Negroes were not only a pure and dis- 
tinct race with basic biological features 
of their own: they were a nation or 
at least an incipient nation which would 


in time come into its full flower. 


It was from these two basic ideas 
of race and nation that Garvey’s “Back 
to Africa” program stemmed. We need 
not concern ourselves with the details 
of the proposed program for their ap- 
plication. Briefly they involved the 
development of a racial economy based 
on trade between Negroes in Africa, 
South America and the United States. 
This was to be followed by the coloni- 
zation or the re-colonization of Africa 
by Negroes in the United States and 
South America who would return to 
their homeland and prepare the way 
or the eventual coming together of all 
their compatriots scattered over the 
world. 


Under the circumstances this was a 
fantastic scheme. But we are not con- 
cerned with what we could call the 
realities of the situation, but with the 
response of some American Negroes to 
Garvey’s proposals. An idea may be 
fantastic, but if it commands the fa- 
natical support of perhaps several mil- 
lions of people, it is not something to 
be dismissed lightly. More specifically 
we are concerned with the variations 


in the response to his ideas among 





American Negroes insofar as such re- 
sponses were influenced by the degree 


of skin pigmentation. 
First, it should be rather obvious that 


Garvey’s ideas and proposals would be 
viewed with something less than en- 
thusiasm by those Negroes whose skins 
did not conform to the Jamaican’s color 
dictates. Lighter-skinned Negroes in 
the United States have always had as 
a group considerably more opportunity 
in the economic and social spheres than 
have those of darker hue. At the same 
time they tend to be among the better 
educated and to have incorporated in 
their value schemes the white middle- 
class ideology. 

As a group they reacted negatively to 
the Garvey Movement at several points. 
First, they could not accept a reverse 
theory of racial superiority which 
would leave them in a position vis a vis 
the “pure” Negro similar to their posi- 
tion vis a vis the white man. Secondly, 
they could not accept the impossibility 
of racial integration such as Garvey 
preached. There was some evidence 
in their own experience that this was 
possible, and certainly there was 
enough substance even to the limited 
amount of integration that had been 
achieved in the United States to sus- 
tain the hope that perhaps full inte- 
gration could be realized. 


Because they tended to be the most 
highly educated of the Negroes they 
displayed a much more critical and 
searching attitude toward Garvey’s pro- 
posals than did their darker, less so- 
phisticated fellows. They were more 
emancipated from traditional religious 
beliefs and symbols which Garvey was 
able to turn to account for his own 
purposes. (One of the strategic fac- 
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tors in Garvey’s success was not his 
repudiation of traditional religious be- 
liefs and values which had been char- 
acteristic of some of the radical and 
reformist groups in race relations, but 
his redirection of these values and 
symbols around himself and his own 


program). 


The lighter-skinned Negroes were in 
positions to enjoy greater freedom in 
their relations to the white community, 
and it was to the white community that 
they frequently looked for recogni- 
tion rather than the Negro group it- 
self. They were not only insulted by 
Garvey because of their skin color, but 
more important perhaps, they were em- 
barrassed by him, for there was a ten- 
dency to identify them with Garvey 
since they were, after all, Negroes. 


This group also had a much better 
stake in American life than did those 
Negroes of darker skin. Their social 
and cultural values were more white- 
oriented. Consequently, they felt that 
they had something significant to lose in 
any proposal to return all Negroes to 
Africa. They were unaware of any 
basic cultural or racial ties to the dark 
continent, and they were continuously 
proclaiming their acceptance of Amer- 


ican life and its promises. 


They were aware too of the enormity 
of the tasks which any “Back to 
Africa” scheme suggested. They real- 
ized that the move to hehabilitate the 
race in its homeland was an impos- 
sibility. And they found it difficult to 
believe how anyone could put such 
naive faith in this scheme as did mil- 
lions of Garvey’s followers. (My own 
impression is that Garvey’s followers 
did not wholly believe that an African 
homeland was possible. I think their 
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response to Garvey was (1) a protest 
against conditions here at home, and 
(2) an outlet for the defeats and frus- 
trations which had attended their mi- 


gration from the South). 


If we look at the actions of some 
of the lighter-skinned Negroes opposi- 
tion to Garvey, then I think the above 
observations can be supported by con- 
crete examples. The Negro press in 
the United States was almost uniformly 
critical of Garvey and the Garvey 
Movement. Such publications as the 
Crisis, The Chicago Defender and the 
Pittsburgh Courier carried on sustain- 
ed campaigns against him. They were 
moderated only when it was realized 
that many of the lower Negro class 
readers were not accepting their criti- 
cism as gospel, and when Garvey 
brought out his own publication in com- 
petition. Abbott, the publisher of the 
Chicago Defender, engineered the 
breakup of one of Garvey’s meetings 
and brought about his arrest on a 
phony stock-promotion charge. While 
the Negro press then as now gave con- 
siderable attention to the tribulations 
of the race, there was a pretty uni- 
formly held opinion that Garvey did 
not have the solution to these problems. 
The publishers in turn were attacked 
by Garvey with a gusto heretofore un- 
matched by a Negro critic. And one of 
Garvey’s principal charges was that 
such men were not really Negroes after 
all, but mongrels. 


The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People which 
was composed primarily of middle and 
upper-class Negroes, most of whom 
were of relatively lighter skins, bitter- 
ly assailed Garvey and the Garvey 
Movement. One should not get the 
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impression that this opposition was a 
direct function of skin-pigmentation. It 
is important to realize however that 
there was a close connection between 
color of skin, or degree of color, and 
the general social and economic posi- 
tion which members of the NAACP 
held. The Crisis through Du Bois, who 
was then the chief editor, attacked Gar- 
vey almost from the outset, and there 
was never any letup in the campaign. 


The reasons for NAACP opposition 
were numerous. The organization was 
committed to a program directly the 
opposite of that of Garvey. He wanted 
to relocate the Negroes in Africa: the 
NAACP wanted to locate the Negro in 
his proper place in America. Even 
had there been no color dimension to 
these differences, the NAACP would 
have opposed Garvey’s _ proposals. 
Again, however, the idea of integration 
has some rather close associations with 
the degree of pigmentation. The NA- 
ACP suffered as a result of Garvey’s 
campaigns, There were instances in 
which he came into a community and 
literally wiped out the local NAACP 
branches. There were other cases in 
which Garvey siphoned off funds that 
might otherwise have gone toward 
strengthening the NAACP. The NA- 
ACP had come to think of itself as 
the spokesman of Negro protest, but 
Garvey definitely challenged this as- 
sumption, and for a number of years 
he made it stick. 


It is interesting to note that it was 
not the prejudiced whites who were re- 
sponsible for Garvey’s jailing. It was 
the Friends of Negro Freedom, an or- 
ganization composed almost exclusive- 
ly of unper-and middle-class Negroes, 


many of them members of the NAACP. 


This organization conducted investiga- 
tions of Garvey’s activities and em- 
ployed political pressures to secure the 
intervention of the federal attorneys 
in bringing about his indictment. (The 
charge of fraud was so flimsy that 
Garvey probably would have been freed 
had he not insisted on acting as his own 
attorney and spending some thirty days 
in the court room insulting the judge, 
the jury, the prosecuting attorney, and 


even his own legal advisor.) 


Another source of color-differentiated 
opposition to Garvey was found among 
the Negro intellectuals. It should not 
be suggested that color was the only 
or perhaps even the major basis of 
their opposition. Being much better 
educated than the mass of Garvey’s 
followers they were aware not only of 
the fantasy dimension of his proposals, 
but they understood and saw through 
the types of appeals he was using. It 
is significant that among Garvey’s mil- 
lions of followers there were only a 
handful of intellectuals. And yet it is 
important to bear in mind that the Ne- 
gro intellectual in America tends to be 
of a lighter skin, and to become an in- 
tellectual in part as a consequence of 
that lighter skin which opens chances 
which are not available to the man of 
darker hue. 


I do not think we would be able to 
extend our observations to the Negro 
clergy. Degree of pigmentation is not 
an important factor, or at least until 
rather recently has not been an im- 
portant factor in the selection of Negro 
ministers. It is significant perhaps that 
the only response that Garvey struck 
among the Negro professionals came 
from the ministers. This was a con- 
sequence in part I think of the nature 
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of Garvey’s appeals, especially the 
heavy religious overtones. (There was 
a very strong resemblance between a 
Negro lower-class church meeting and 
a Garvey rally.) It was also a result 
too of the fact that many of the Ne- 
gro ministers were no more sophisticat- 
ed than were their members who flock- 


ed to the Garvey campaign in droves. 


Garvey laid bare the color differen- 
tiations in the American Negro com- 
munity. He did it cruelly and clear- 
ly, and called to the attention of the 
larger white community and to Negroes 
themselves the brutal facts that govern 
all too frequently one Negro’s relation 
to another. [t is not to some selected 
community that the sociologist should 


turn for an analysis of intra-racial 


differentiation based on color, but to 
the Garvey Movement itself. For here 
is an almost ideal type of the phenom- 
enon, 


No one I think can read one of Gar- 
very’s speeches or an account of one of 
his meetings without gaining the last- 
ing impression that he and his follow- 
ers regarded the real enemy not as the 
white man, but as the Negro who by 
virtue of his lighter skin had been able 
to succeed where others less biological- 
ly fortunate had failed. And few I 
think can escape the conclusion that 
intra-racial color differentiation was in 
Garvey’s time and remains today to 
some extent one of the profound facts 


of American Negro life. 





Future Educational Emphasis: 


Psychological 


or Sociological 
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All colleges claim to contribute to- 
ward the development of human _ po- 
tentialities. Some may focus on the 
student’s potential as a worker in a 
society that needs his labor, and/or a 
family member in a family who need 
his love and care, or a citizen in a 


community that needs his participation. 


The concept of potential is the thesis 
of a recent book by Eli Ginzberg and 
his associates. They point out that 
to realize potential there must be an 
accepting and healthy environment. 


The authors state: 


The extent to which an individual 
is able to develop his aptitudes will 
depend upon the circumstances pres- 
ent in the family within which he 
grows up and the opportunities he 
encounters at school and in the larger 
community.” 

The book further discusses the un- 
favorable circumstances on every level 
of Negro life that have repressed the 
Negros potential, depriving the na- 
tion of needed manpower and the Ne- 
gro of jobs suited to his abilities and 


capacities, 


Cne of the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances mentioned is that of the 
quantity and quality of Negro educa- 
tion. According to the authors, every 


level of education from elementary 


‘Eli Ginzberg and others: The Negro Po- 
tential, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1956. 

*Ibid., p. 7. 
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school through college must be im- 
proved. Furthermore: “a man’s educa- 
tion determines his eventual position 


on the economic ladder.”’ Education, 
therefore, must better prepare him for 


the world of work. 


There is a need, of course, for edu- 
‘ation to contribute towards preparing 
Negroes for better jobs and for im- 
proving their socio-economic _ status. 
This might be called a sociological em- 
phasis in education because it more or 
less deals with the Negro’s position 
in a social group, or in an economic 
society. Although this emphasis is im- 
portant there is another dimension of 
education — the psychological — that 
must not be overlooked. This emphasis 
in education seeks to develop a_ per- 
son’s potential as a human being—as 
one who dreams as well as labors, pur- 
sues as well as conforms, and feels as 


weil as thinks. 


This article suggests that educators 
consider and foster a more psychologi- 
cal understanding of the “human po- 
tential.” The concept of releasing the 
Negro potential can perhaps be accom- 
plished more meaningfully within a 
psychological framework rather than 
a sociological one. The underlying as- 
sumption is that when sociological con- 
ditions are in fine shape, psychological 
problems may still prevail. And, any 
education that focuses on the “marketa- 


*/bid., p. 43. 
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ble” aspects of learning ignores some 
of the most important struggles and 
strivings of humanity that could be 
touched upon by a psychological em- 
phasis in education. 


The Ginzberg report states that “... 
the effect rather than the amount of 
schooling is what counts in the end.“ 
The effect meant here is demonstrated 
academic proficiency. This, however, 
though exceedingly important, is only 
one way of assessing the outcomes of a 
college education. There are those, 
including the writer, who would hold 
that the effect of the college experience 
on the total development of the stu- 
dent’s abilities and capacities is, in the 
long run, the most important outcome. 
Included would be the student’s ability 
and capacity to understand himself, ac- 
cept himself and realize self-fulfill- 
ment. Education from this point of 
view would deal with the emotional 
aspect of learning as well as the in- 
tellectual. It would be concerned with 
how the student feels about himself and 
draws upon his resources for growth. 
It would care about how he feels about 
others and relates to them. Further- 
more there would be decidedly con- 
scious efforts in the curriculum to pro- 
vide ego-building experience that con- 
tribute toward feelings of personal 
adequacy, as well as scholarly attain- 
ments. 


The challenge for the Negro college 
lies in its ability to provide such an 
education for its students. Education 
if it is to count for something that is 
real and valuable in the lives of stu- 
dents must emphasize the psychological 
dimensions of education as well as the 
sociological. 


“Ibid., p. 44. 
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PsycHOLOGICAL oR SOCIOLOGICAL? 


In Negro education there has been 
much more emphasis on the sociological 
than on the psychological. This is not 
difficult to explain. It seems that Ne- 
gro education has progressed through 
two phases: (1) education for political 
emancipation and (2) education for 
social emancipation. Naturally there 
has been some overlapping, and unful- 
filled efforts and hopes remain from 
both phases. In the first of these edu- 
cational phases there was a struggle 
to educate leaders to educate the 
masses, and a drive to eliminate the 
legal bonds of second-class citizenship 
and to further the right to vote. The 
second concern, social emancipation, 
has hammered away at group barriers. 
Education has sought to provide stu- 
dents with intellectual and social skills 
with which to bargain for better jobs, 
homes, and a higher standard of liv- 
ing. Furthermore there has been the 
idea that these educated individuals, 
collectively, would be a pressure group 
for a higher status in society. In a 
sense this is where the great emphasis 
in education is today. The goal of 
bettering economic and social standing 
provides the strong motivation for get- 
ting a college education. How else, for 
example, could large numbers of Negro 
women holding college degrees in the 
South expect to achieve a decent stand- 
ard of living? A college degree has 
provided the bridge from menial labor 
to a white collar occupation. It has 
come to mean a device for improving 
social position. This is a sociological 
emphasis that the colleges may not have 
consciously taught, but have stressed, 


and for good reasons. 


In the process, however, there has 
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been a lack of psychological emphases 
in the colleges. Grossack has reviewed 
the status of psychology in the Negro 
colleges.’ His data show that there 
is a lack of fully qualified psychologists 
in these colleges. Only about twenty 
per cent of those who teach psychology 
have doctors’ degrees. He further in- 
dicates that there is a lack of course 
offerings in psychological subjects. The 
median number of courses offered is 
five, considerably less than the number 
available in most undergraduate insti- 
tutions. A very notable finding was 
that only thirty-five psychology majors 
were reported in all of the colleges com- 
bined and these were concentrated in 
two colleges. Furthermore, though 
Grossack’s study does not provide data 
on this, it is the writer’s impression 
that few non-major students have op- 
portunities to explore psychology 
courses. 

This lag in psychological offerings 
emphasizes a lack of attention to the 
psychological dimensions of individual 
and personal life and may account, in 
part, for the fact that few, apparent- 
ly less than a dozen, Negroes have 
entered the field of psychiatry as quali- 
fied psychoanalysts. 

Contrast this with the thriving so- 
ciology departments on many Negro 
college campuses where scores of stu- 
dents graduate with majors in  soci- 
ology. Or, compare this picture with 
the number of sociology courses offered. 
Or, note the numbers of distinguished 
Negro sociology scholars who have 
made noteworthy contributions in their 
profession. The conclusion is_ that 
psychology is an underdeveloped field, 

°Martin M. Grossack, “Psychology in the 


Negro College.” The American Psychologist, 
9 :636-637, October, 1954. 


even academically, in Negro colleges 


in general. 


Another reflection of the sociological 
emphasis in education is pointed up in 
a study by the writer.” A sampling 
of Negro college women graduates were 
asked to indicate the most important 
values that might be gotten from col- 
lege. An overwhelming majority of 
the graduates indicated that college 
should, above all else, train them for 
a job. This is, of course, a very im- 
portant aspect of education. But, choos- 
ing this value rather than educational 
experiences designed to release the 
personal resources for growth is a so- 
ciological choice, and possibly not the 
best choice. Interestingly, other studies 
dealing with white college women show 
that their preferences and needs are 
for a college education which would 
aid them in the more personal aspects 
of education. 


In stating that the future emphases 
in Negro education should be psycho- 
logical, several important considera- 
tions must be kept in mind. One ides 
is that education should, above all else, 
help a person reach self-fulfillment. As 
contrasted to a sociological approach 
which is essentially one of studying 
and manipulating social influences, the 
newer trends in psychology are on self- 
actualization. Drawing upon the writ- 
ings of George Mead, Harry Stack 
Sullivan, Karen Horney, and others, 
psychologists are increasingly stressing 
the importance of the personal meaning 
of interpersonal relationships in the 
social context. A sociological emphasis 
implies a struggle to achieve a place in 

*Jeanne L. Noble, The Negro Woman's 
College Education, New York: Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1956. 
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the social scheme. There is the pos- 
bility that a person who looks main- 
ly at the sociological aspect might lose 
his identity as he becomes one of the 
faceless crowd or the “other directed” 
as David Reisman describes it. This 
is a kind of slavery that could mean 
subservience to the crowd and a lack 
of emancipation. It is not Negroes 
alone who show this lack of emancipa- 
tion, for studies of the emancipation 
status of white college students indi- 
cate that they also, to a great degree, 
lack independence and_self-direction. 
But, when a_ psychological emphasis 
prevails, there is at least a chance to 
become a person though he may not 
fit into any class or social or political 
scheme. 

The idea of stressing the psychologi- 
cal is at least as old as Socrates who 
admonished his pupil to “Know thy- 
self.” It has its roots in the child 
development point of view which holds 
that from the very inception of life 
there is a strong tendency on the part 
of the organism to grow—there is an 
ever-reaching forward movement to- 
ward becoming what one is ready and 
willing and able to become. When 
education is geared to the concept of 
human growth and development, it 
aims to help students to enter into 
meaningful experiences that support 


their capacities and their strivings. 


Recently this emphasis has been ex- 
plored by Arthur T. Jersild in several 
volumes.. His point of view is that 
‘See; A. T. Jersild, Child Psychology, 
Fourth Edition, (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,) 1954; In Search of Self, (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University), 1952; and, When 
Teachers Face Themselves, 1956. The en- 
tire concept of education for self-fulfillment 
as set forth here by the writer is a result 
of the writings, teachings, and personal con- 
tacts with Prof. Jersild. 


a central aim in education from the 
kindergarten through college should 
help the growing person to realize and 
understand himself and to acquire real- 
istic and healthy attitudes of self-ac- 
ceptance. He has found in many of 
his studies that children and teachers 
recognize that there is much that is 
meaningless in education. He further 
shows the implications of psychology 
for education. He points out that edu- 
cation by helping people to gain 
healthy attitudes about themselves can 
(1) help them to be free to use their 
resources for their own good and for 
the good of their fellows and (2) help 
people to combat the emptiness and 
meaninglessness that prevails so wide- 
ly in so many walks of life today.° 
He documents this need in education 
with reports from hundreds of students 
and teachers who indicate that this is 
an unexplored area of education which 
they would like to see developed. In 
his most recent study involving about 
1,000 teachers, from 50 to 80 per 
cent of the teachers expressed a desire 
for help in dealing with personal and 
emotional issues of life. They express- 
ed the idea that much of what they do 
as they learn, accumulate as facts and 
theories, and then proceed to teach to 
others, has no personal significance. A 
large number of people in his study 
likewise said that they needed to face 
the issues of loneliness, authority, sex, 
hostility, hopelessness, homelessness, 
freedom to feel, and anxiety. Many of 
these teachers reported that if attention 
were given to these personal issues in 
education they would avail themselves 
of the opportunity to participate.’ 


‘Jersild, When Teachers Face Themselves, 
Chapter I. 
*Tbid., op. cit. 
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Tue Practica, IMPLICATIONS 


Often when one raises the issue of 
psychological emphases in education the 
question is asked: What are the prac- 
tical manifestations of such an em- 
phasis. Fortunately on various Negro 
campuses there are already efforts to 
personalize education and make it more 
meaningful. Bennett College reorgan- 
ized its entire curriculum in an en- 
deavor to face and meet the needs of 
students. Small classes make it pos- 
sible for a more intimate climate of 
learning. Bennett is committed to the 
idea that education should meet the 
needs of students as persons, as citi- 
zens, and as workers.” Fisk Uni- 
versity is moving toward a fascinating 
experiment in teacher-student group- 
ings.’ Students will be taught by 
tutors in small groups. If the faculty 
are sensitive and humane, as well as 
scholarly, and if specialists are avail- 
able for intensive counseling problems, 
the possibilities for a mental hygiene 
approach to learning is excellent. Toug- 
aloo College has developed a freshman 
orientation program designed to focus 
the student’s attention on the resources 
for personal growth available in the 
college experience. A Negro sorority, 
Delta Sigma Theta, is adopting a men- 
tal health project which stresses self- 
understanding for its members as the 
fivst step toward contributing meaning- 
fully to community project activity. 
This project, it is hoped, will have a 
positive impact on the undergraduate 


members. 


“Willa Player, “Improving College Edu- 
cation at Bennett College.” Unpublished 
Doctor of Education Project, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1948. 

““A University Reorganization Plan,” 
New York Times, Sunday, June 3, 1956. 


There are probably many other ef- 
forts in this direction that the writer 
does not know about. But, as Jersild 
says: 

Nearly everything in the curricu- 
lum is charged with psychological 
meaning when viewed from the 
standpoint of what it might do to 
help learners find themselves, realize 
their potentialities, use their resour- 
ces in a productive way, and enter 
into relationships which have bearing 
on their ideas and attitudes toward 
themselves.” 


Wherever there is a philosophy that 
emphasizes the spirit of self  in- 
quiry, and conditions are propitious for 
searching, a real effort will have been 
made. Certainly small classes _ will 
help. Increased guidance facilities will 
aid. Included in these guidance serv- 
ices, however, should be opportunity 
for specialists’ help such as might be 
gotten from psychologists and _psy- 
chiatrists. 


La al Al 
Tue PsycuHo.togicaL EMPHASES 


The practical steps and implementa- 
tion of a psychological emphasis are 
difficult to spell out for each individ- 
ually unique college. The first step, 
however, is to add the dimension of 
psychology to the already widespread 
sociological emphases now apparent in 
much of Negro education. The po- 
tentialities for such an emphasis are 
present on each campus, although the 
facilities needed for greatest implemen- 
tation are difficult to obtain. If noth- 
ing else, the acceptance of the point 
of view that education should include 
attention to the emotional and personal 
aspects of life and not center mainly 
or exclusively on the external scene 


*Jersild, In Search of Self, p. 108. 
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would create a more constructive 
climate, and students will perhaps learn 


much on their own. 


Viewed from a psychological point 
of view even “The Negro Potential” 
has many implications. Such terms as 
“the effective utilization of 15 million 
Negroes,” or “a strategy for de- 
veloping latent manpower potential,” 
or “the single most undeveloped hu- 
man resource in the country is the Ne- 
gro” have the flavor of an engineer- 
ing approach to education. If taken 
literally, (and it is doubtful that the 
writers desire this), one would educate 
Negroes as one would seek to develop 
a commodity that is to be sold in the 
market place. Education to that end 
would be manipulative and adjustive. 
Guidance (probably using testing as its 
main technique) would be a matter of 
filling jobs for the country’s needs. 
Further, to accept with eager anticipa- 
tion the fact that “the best hope for 
the Negroes’ speedy and complete in- 
tegration into America’s society lies in 
the continuation of a strong and virile 
economy in which his labor is needed” 
may be the honest truth and a disap- 
pointing truth that Negroes must face. 
But, nevertheless, it has unhealthy as- 
pects. It is bitter, and from a psy- 
chological standpoint, meaningless and 


disparaging. 


The view that human dignity de- 
pends on economic factors represents 


what Fromm has called the “marketing 


2917 


orientation. When a person goes 


out to get a better job or someone goes 


8Ginzberg, op. cit., p. 116. 

“Tbid., p. 116. 

*Tbid., p. 124. 

*Ibid., p. 

"Erich Fromm, Man For Himself, New 
York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1947. 
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out to advance his worth only in terms 
of needed manpower, that is good as 
far as it goes. But a person who 
measures his worth in economic terms 
is a person who is for sale and he 
builds his life on an auction block 
whether the sales price is a thousand 
or ten thousand dollars a year. Whether 
a person is sold by a master, sold by 
manpower experts, or sells oneself, he 
is still a person who is for sale. 


A psychological emphasis would aim 
that education should teach that the 
best hope for complete integration lies 
in the advancement of human under- 
standing—of increased opportunities 
for people, Negro and white, to develop 
their resources for the sake of their 
own fulfillment and not as members 
of Grade I on Beckman’s Occupational 
Scale. 


Moreover, education which has as its 
main emphasis “competing on an equal 
basis with whites and revolutionizing 
all levels of Negro education, values 
and aspiration, community environment 
and the like’ will miss the real core 
of meaning. And, certainly, to enter 
into a competitive struggle will not lead 
to the personal fulfillment that should 
come with getting a job even if the 
competition succeeds. A person who 
goes out to assure himself that he is a 
worthy human being by proving him- 
self according to an external competi- 
tive standard practically admits in ad- 
vance that he must forever go on prov- 
ing himself and forever face the fact 
that some others in reality do surpass 
him or threaten to surpass him in one 
way or another. 


To be sure ‘“‘a man’s education is ex- 





“Ginzberg, op. cit, p. 13. 
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ceedingly important in determining his 
eventual position on the economic 
scale,” but, to carry it further, it can 
also be important in determining his 
eventual understanding, acceptance, 
and realization of self. To be sure, his 
position on the economic ladder is like- 
ly to be improved if he can be helped 
to draw upon unused resources within 
himself. But, this accomplished as a 
kind of conformity to a social stereo- 
type or as needed manpower, may call 
for surrendering a much more priceless 
possession—his needed _ self-respect. 
For, in the long run, he may truly be 
better off in a position that the man- 


power experts deem unwise. 


Carrying this line of comparative 
thought a bit further, Ginzberg states: 


The most important element in ef- 
fecting change is the element of time. 
The past cannot be expunged by a 
change of heart, for the evil that 
men do to each other, leaves deep 
marks, It is an ironic tragedy that 
considerable time must pass before 
a disadvantaged group can make full 
use of new opportunities that have 
been made available to it.” 

There is tragedy enough, it is true, 
but it is also possible for human dignity 
and strength to grow out of these “deep 
marks.’’ One can draw upon the feel- 
ings of rejection that most Negroes 
have suffered as a source for feeling 
and identifying with the human pre- 
dicament, with Negroes and those who 
may not be Negroes, but have none the 
less felt rejection. The sociology of 
the rejection—the way in which re- 
jection was inflicted—may be different 
for different Negroes and, in many 


important ways, for Negroes compared 
° 5 


*IIid., p. 43. 


“Ginzberg, op. cit., p. 137. 





with whites, but the psychological im- 
pact of it—the pain and hurt of it— 
are the same. Rejection may result 
in bitterness or cause a person in a 
driven manner to move against people, 
or to withdraw from them, or to be 
obsequious and compliant.”. But it 
can also be realized constructively. 


When one considers that Negroes 
have great potential, well-sprung of 
compassion, and incentive to learn and 
to grow in knowledge of the human 
struggle because of the suffering they 
have experienced, it is disappointing 
that so few have sought the field of 
psychology as a career. To retreat, 
if this is the case, from dealing with 
feelings and emotions when one has 
felt them so deeply, is to deprive the 
nation of “manpower potential” that 
is far greater than the talents Negroes 


have for engineering! 


Ginzberg has written sympathetical- 
ly of the need for developing proper 
attitudes and habits for the world of 
work. He speaks of cumulative en- 
vironmental handicaps, such as_hope- 
lessness and embittered resignation on 
the part of parents who have long 
ceased to care or to dream or to strive 
in the face of segregation. These handi- 
caps may result in gross differences in 
developed potential. It is agreed that 
lack of motivation, low levels of aspira- 
tion, and a general picture of stunted 
growth have doggedly plagued the 
Negro every step of the way. But, 
they plague others, too—they are hu- 
man problems. They must be faced as 
human problems, not as man power 
problems. Ginzberg further points out 


that “equality cannot be bestowed—it 





"Karen Horney. 
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must be earned.” 


earned by whites and Negroes. And, 
regardless of the opportunities from 
without, it must be earned from with- 
in. Equality in its truest meaning im- 
plies that one is equal to the capacities 
and abilities he discovers within him- 
self. There is evidence, as pointed out 
by Trent, that the first hurdle in gain- 
ing equality is self-acceptance. His 


study shows that children who are most 


Indeed, it must be 


self-accepting are likely to be most ac- 
cepting of others and such a self-ac- 
cepting person would have more power 
and freedom to work for what he de- 


. 23 
serves and to earn it. 


Ginzberg has challenged the col- 
leges to come forward and try to com- 


pensate for the privileges people have 


“Ginzberg, op. cit., p. 137. 

“Richard D. Trent, “An Analysis of Ex- 
pressed Self-Acceptance Among Negro 
Children.” New York: Unpublished Doctor 
of Education Project, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1953. 
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not enjoyed at home. This challenge 
must be accepted. In the final analysis, 
however, there is something else beyond 
moving from South to North, rural to 
urban, knowing about occupational 
needs and fitting neatly into an ex- 
panding economy and changing one’s 
values and habits accordingly. Some- 
thing beyond this must comprise the 
basic business of education in meeting 
this challenge. It seems best realized, 
at least from the psychological point 
of view, by dealing with personal and 
emotional issues in an effort to release 
a positive striving and a reaching out 
toward life. Better jobs, better homes, 
better relationships with others may 
proceed from the emphasis we have dis- 
cussed. But these changes in social 
position are only symbolic of the per- 
sonal outcomes of an education that 
seeks primarily to release the inner 
potentialities of the Negro, granting 
him greater freedom to become what 


he is willing and able to become. 





Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Gandhi Reader* 


It is now more than eight years since 
Mahatma Gandhi died and the judg- 
ment of many men Still is that he was 
the greatest single moral and religious 
force during the period of all men pres- 
ently alive. The evidence is strong, 
moreover, not only in India but in other 
parts of the world that his life and 
thought are still exerting a powerful 
influence in directions unique in hu- 
man experience. Whatever can con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the 
man and his ideas deserves the warm- 
est welcome. 


The Gandhi Reader qualifies for such 
a welcome. Literature about Mr. 
Gandhi is abundant but there is a 
serious limitation in this country of 
publications of his own thinking. His 
Autobiography closes long before his 
death. N. K. Bose’s collection of 
Gandhi's writings on a selected num- 
ber of subjects is excellent but is pub- 
lished in India and has attained a 
very limited circulation in America. The 
Indian Government has announced the 
publication in the next few years of a 
complete collection of Gandhi‘s writ- 
ings, but that is to come. 

Drawing heavily upon Gandhi's Au- 
tobiography and his Indian Home Rule 
and secondarily upon the writings of his 
close associates, Dr. Jack presents in 
Parts I and II the main events of 
Gandhi’s life through the historical 
Second London Round Table Confer- 
ence of 1931. Part III deals with 
events of his final years, with his ideas, 
and with expressions of homage by 
many who knew him well. The book 
includes a convenient chronology of 
Gandhi’s life and a_ helpful bibliog- 
raphy. 


*The Gandhi Reader. (Edited by Homer 
A. Jack.) Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1956. Pp. 532. 
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There is no short cut to an under- 
standing of Mohandas K. Gandhi. 
Those who knew him best have known 
that they fell short of understanding 
him completely. The Gandhi Reader, 
however, provides a convenient and 
carefully edited introduction to many 
facets of Mr. Gandhi’s thought and to 
responsible views of others concerning 
him. It provides an introduction to 
sources from which, in part at least, 
his life took its direction. It presents 
a panorama of outstanding adventures 
of moral courage and faith—experi- 
ments in non-violent non-cooperation, 
fasts, imprisonment, a veritable march 
into the valley of death. The book also 
provides acquaintance with a _ wide 
range of those who were closely as- 
sociated with Gandhi: Rabindranath 
Tagore, C. F. Andrews, Romain Rol- 
land, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vinobe Bhave, 
Devadas Gandhi, his son, loyal and 
long-time secretaries and assistants and 
such American admirers of Gandhi as 
John Haynes Holmes, Louis Fischer, 
and Vincent Sheen. 


Here then is a book which can be 
recommended warmly to those who have 
long heard of this great figure but who 
are unacquainted with his writings, 
whose sources of information concern- 
ing him may have been not only partial 
but biased, who know something of his 
writings but wish to know more. To 
these and others the editor has rendered 
an admirable service. 


Witiiam Stuart NELSON 
Howard University 


The Punjab Massacres of 1947* 


The partition of the sub-continent 


*Khushwant Singh, Mano Majra, New 
York: Grove Press, 1956. Pp. 181. 
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of India into Pakistan and India was 
accompanied by perhaps the greatest 
mass migrations and unofficial killings 
in recorded history. More than ten 
million people were forced to abandon 
their ancestral homes and villages— 
leaving behind them their bullocks, buf- 
faloes, cows, carts, furniture, and other 
belongings except those that could be 
carried in a bundle—to seek sanctuary 
behind a new frontier. Thousands of 
innocent, unarmed refugees fell victim 
to villianous armed bands that roamed 
the countryside robbing, killing, raping, 


and ravaging in the name of religion. 


Khushwant Singh, formerly a spe- 
cialist in Indian Affairs for UNESCO 
in Paris, has written a prize winning 
novel dealing with the Punjab mas- 
sacres of the summer of 1947. His 
tense, dramatic, blood-curdling story 
was chosen from among two hundred 
and fifty entries for the Grove Press 
award of $1000 for manuscripts from 
India. 


The author relates how religious 
strife came to the Punjabi village of 
Mano Majra, a station on the railroad 
line between Delhi and Lahore, where 
Hindus, Muslims, and Sikhs had lived 
together in peace for hundreds of years, 
where time was reckoned and engage- 
ments made by and around the arrival 
and departure of express and goods 
trains. Woven into the novel is the 
tragic affair between a Sikh peasant, 
Juggut Singh, and Nooran, a daughter 
of a Muslim weaver, who has Juggut’s 
child inside her. 


The reader is prepared for the worst 
fate that may await Nooran as Khush- 
want Singh describes the details of how 
several refugees make their tryst with 
destiny. Some on buses are stopped, 
surrounded by hundreds, the males not 
circumcised are hacked to pieces and 
their women folks taken by one man 
after another. Sunder Singh’s case was 
different. “He had done well. He was a 
big, brave Sikh with a row of medals 
won in battles in Burma, Eritrea, 
and Italy. The government had given 


him land in Sindh. He came to his 
tryst by train, along with his wife and 
three children. There were over five 
hundred men and women in a compart- 
ment meant to carry ‘40 sitting, 12 
sleeping.’ There was just one little 
lavatory in the corner without any 
water in the cistern. It was 115° in 
the shade; but there was no shade— 
not a shrub within miles. Only the 
sun and the sand . . . and no water. 
At all stations there were people with 
spears along the railings. Then the 
train was held up at a station for four 
days. No one was allowed to get off. 
Sunder Singh’s children cried for water 
and food. So did everyone else. Sun- 
der Singh gave them his urine to drink. 
Then that dried up too. So he pulled 
out his revolver and shot them all. 
Shangara Singh aged six with his long 
brown-blonde hair tied up in a top- 
knot, Deepo aged four with curling 
eyelashes, and Amro, four months old, 
who tugged at her mother’s dry breasts 
with her gums and puckered up her 
face till it was full of wrinkles, crying 
frantically. Sunder Singh also shot 
his wife. Then he lost his nerve. He 
put the revolver to his temple but did 
not fire. There was no point in killing 
himself. The train had begun to move. 
He heaved out the corpses of his wife 
and children and came along to India” 


(p. 178). 


The novel moves to a dramatic climax 


in which Juggat Singh heroically 
sacrifices his life to destroy a trap set 
by villians and thus permits the refugee 
train on which Nooran and hundreds 
of other Muslims are packed to get 


through to Pakistan. 


Here is a novel in which one can 
savor the flavor of India and sense the 
turbulence connected with independence: 
and partition. 


Merze Tate 
Department of History 
Howard University 
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A Report on India* 


Robert Trumbull, the author of As J 
See India, became the New York Times 
correspondent in India in 1947, the 
year of her independence, and for seven 
and a half years did a stellar job of 
reporting the political, economic, and 
social events of that great nation. His 
news reports and feature articles of the 
period are of inestimable value to the 
social and political scientist. Therefore, 
a reader acquainted with the ability of 
Trumbull, knowing India and interest- 
ed in her problems and diplomacy, 
turns excitingly to this book and de- 
vours it with some disappointment, 
wishing it were more comprehensive 
and more penetrating. 


Trumbull visited many parts of the 
subcontinent, met and conversed with 
prime ministers, rajas, maharajas, the 
Nizam of Hyderbad, and the Governor 
of Uttar Pradesh and was entertained 
by industralists, British tea planters 
in Assam living like in the days of 
Clive, and individuals from numberless 
races, classes, and castes and from these 
varied contacts arouses our interest in 
these people and engages our sympathy 
for India. He describes the bloodless 
social revolution which is gradually cre- 
ating a new society in India with the 
aims of the first Five Year Plan, touch- 
ing every facet of Indian life, being 
realized, with the apathy of centuries 
disappearing over-night and a fever for 
improvement that threatens now to out- 
strip the government's capacity to sup- 
ply the necessary aid. He points out 
that the most hopeful aspect of India’s 
improvement program is this national 
awakening, the slow discovery of the 
Indian people of unsuspected capabili- 
ties in themselves. He is in agreement 
with Nehru’s expressed conviction that 
India is progressing faster and more 
efficiently under a democratic system 
than is monolithic China. 


Trumbull devotes a chapter to the 


*Robert Trumbull, 4s 7 See India. New 
York: 
Pp. 256. 


William Sloane Associates, 1956, 
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“New Gandhi’—Vinoba Bhave—the 
walking saint who has electrified all 
India with his bhoodan yagna, or land 
gift movement, with a goal of fifty 
million acres of land, which is one- 
sixth of the cultivated land area of all 
India. Bhoodan has taken on the char- 
acter of a religious evangelistic cru- 
sade, making provision for sampattidan, 
wealth gift, for those who have pos- 
sessions other than land to give to the 
poor, and shramdan, a mind gift, from 
those who contribute their intellect to 
the movement. Bhoodan has given the 
coup de grace to the Communists in 
many villages and supplies an emotion- 
al and spiritual element in free India’s 
drive to raise itself by its bootstrays. 


The reporter briefly refers to Ne- 
hru’s so-called “neutralism’’, the policy 
of “non-involvement, of holding an area 
of peace, uncommitted to either side, 
whose influence can be exerted in either 
direction to bring about greater under- 
standing between the opposed blocs” 
(p. 230). Indian thinking does not lie 
in terms of a great crusade of com- 
munism or anti-communism. 


Certainly we Americans should be 
grateful for India’s neutralism and not 
condemn it as “immoral.” Is it not 
to the world’s interest and, consequent- 
ly, to our own to have a great demo- 
cratic country capable of serving as a 
bridge between the East and West? 
India twice has clearly demonstrated 
her capacity to render service accept- 
able to both sides; she was chosen as 
Chairman of the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission and was general- 
ly praised for skillful and impartial 
handling of the delicate issue of dis- 
puted Korean War prisoners and later 
was entrusted with the chairmanship 
of the international truce commissions 
in Indo China. What other state could 
have performed so well these assign- 
ments ? 


Robert Trumbull observes: ‘“Every- 
thing in the world is wrong with India, 
in some part of it, but there is not 
a thing amiss for which a corrective 
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is not being undertaken, . . . And the 
tasks are being attacked with ingenuity 
and imagination, as well as with de- 
termination” (p. 248-249). In grap- 
pling with the cattle problem, a cam- 
paign is on to castrate the puny, de- 
fective bulls and to try gradually to 
build up a cattle population that will 
be an economic asset instead of a lia- 
bility. 


India is the only country that has 
formally adopted population control as 
part of the national development policy. 
This is possible because the rhythm 
system, of abstinence on the fertile 
days, is acceptable to the orthodox Hin- 
du. But, since this system involves 
counting, the problem of illiteracy was 
a special complication. Dr. Abraham 
Stone, of the Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration of America who was hired to 
train workers in explaining the rhythm 
system, instituted the necklace techni- 
que, in which beads are counted off 
each day, with green beads indicating 
the period of infertility and red beads 
the days that abstinence is advisable. 
But no plan is fool proof; some simple 
village wives merely moved the neck- 
lace around at will, believing it was 
only necessary to have the green beads 
in front to ensure safety. 


As I See India is more than a re- 
port, it is a treatise, a travel narra- 
tive, and, at times, assumes the charac- 
teristics of an adventure story, partic- 
ularly when Robert Trumbull and Jim 
Lassiter, an aviator who flew “the 
Hump” during World War II, prepare 
to fly to Lhasa to reseve the Dalai 
Lama and company from the Chinese 
Communists. 


The diversity forced upon Mr, Trum- 
bull by vast and varied India, the mul- 
tiplicity of events he attempts to cover, 
the shortcomings of the  reportorial 
method leave the avid reader of his 
book thirsting for more information on 
the aims of Sir Homi Mody, a Parsee, 
and industrialist, and Governor of Ut- 
tar Pradesh, on Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Kashmir policy, and on the problem of 
United States’ prestige in India which 
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has seriously declined since the ambas- 
sadorship of Chester Bowles. 


However, As I See India is, without 
doubt, the best general treatment to 
come from the press recently of the 
most stable country in Asia and a book 
that should have the greatest appeal to 
the reading public. If more Americans 
could see India as Robert Trumbull sees 
it our relations with that great democ- 
racy would improve immediately. 


Merze Tarte 


The Negro Woman’s College 
Education’ 


In this doctoral dissertation, Dr. 
Jeanne L. Noble has made an addition 
to the list of research surveys spon- 
sored by Pi Lambda Theta, National 
Association for Women in Education. 
In 1955 The Negro Woman’s College 
Education was the recipient of an 
Award granted by this group from the 
Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund. 
It not only contributes to the general 
knowledge of the Negro woman’s edu- 
cation but for the first time offers in 
one volume an appreciable amount of 
data describing the collegiate education 
of the group. For this reviewer, how- 
ever, a greater value lies in the fact 
that despite its title it reflects a truly 
objective approach. 

Dr. Noble assumes that Negro 
women, like all other women, a major 
class of human beings, have distinguish- 
ing needs. She also believes that they 
have had too little voice, if any, in 
“the vastly growing body of ideas con- 
cerning ‘tle education of women’ ”’ (p. 
3). Furthermore, she calls attention 
to the general lack of knowledge in re- 
gard to “middle-class” Negro women 
generally and Negro college women 
specifically. As recognition of differ- 
ing needs has become an imperative for 
all groups in modern education, she 
hopes that those of Negro women will 


Jeanne L. Noble, The Negro Woman’s 
College Education. New York: Teachers 
College. Columbia University, 1956. pp. 163. 
Appendixes, A-D. 
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be known and understood by the men 
and women responsible for making col- 
lege education “a more personally 
meaningful experience for present-day 
students” (p. 2). 


The study is based on findings from 
a questionnaire sent 1000 Negro women 
graduates, all from the lists of four 
sororities in six metropolitan areas, and 
out of college for at least five years. 
Two hundred and sixty-four of the 
412 who replied had attended Negro 
coeducational colleges (40); 104, white 
coeducational colleges (38); 29, Negro 
women’s colleges (2); and 16, white 
women’s colleges (10). 


The questionnaire, partly adapted 
from those used by Elmo Roper, War- 
ren Lovinger, and the AAUW Report, 
provided statistical data of the grad- 
uates’ educational, social, economic and 
professional histories; listed what the 
graduates considered most important 
and what least important to get from 
a college education; revealed their esti- 
mates of the help college actually gave 
them in specific educational and life- 
adjustment areas. It provided an op- 
portunity for them to express an opin- 
ion on whether college education for 
men and women should differ, and if 
so, how much. Finally it contained 
space for suggestions of changes they 
would make in the education of Negro 
women who would go to college. 


What did these college graduates 
mark most frequently as most import- 
ant or least important? (1) “Train- 
ing for a particular occupation or pro- 
fession,’ (2) “Desire and ability to 
be a more useful citizen,’ and (3) 
“Preparation for marriage and family 
“A better chance to get ahead,” (2) 

“Elmo Roper, The Public Looks at Higher 
Education. Prepared for Fortune Magazine 
by Roper, 1949, 

“Warren Lovinger, General Education in 
Teachers Colleges. (Unpublished Doctor of 
Education Project.) Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1947. 

“American Association of University 
Women, AAUW Members Look at College 
Education: An interim Report. Washing- 


ton, D. C.; The Association, 1949, 
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life’ were chosen as the most important. 
The least important items were (1) 
“Development of a good moral char- 
acter,’ and (3) “Education for inter- 
national understanding and coopera- 
tion.” 


Comparing these choices with the 
Roper study, one notes a significant 
difference. The groups agreed on the 
relative importance of ‘‘A better chance 
to get aliead in the world,” “A sharper, 
better trained mind for dealing with 
all sorts of problems,” and ““Develop- 
ment of a good moral character,’ but 
the women graduates rated “Learning 
how to get along with all kinds of peo- 
ple” sixth; it was the most important 
for the Roper group. “Training for a 
particular occupation” was first for Dr. 
Noble’s study; it was eighth for Roper’s 
graduates. “Preparation for marriage 
and family life” was also marked lower 
by his group. The Negro women grad- 
uates gave a lower rating to “A better 
appreciation of such things as art, lit- 
erature, and music.” Generally, the 
author reports, “Most of the graduates 
of this study seem to be more concerned 
with the practical aspects of an edu- 
cation and less with a personal or 
liberal arts kind of education” (p. 67). 


This racial difference was also seen 
in the comparison of choices among 
the graduates of the four types of col- 
leges; “Graduates of white colleges 
showed more preference for liberal and 
cultural education than did graduates 
of Negro colleges. And the graduates. 
of women’s colleges showed more pref- 
erence for liberal arts than graduates 
of coeducational colleges did” (p. 68). 
Dr. Noble raises here the question of 
the degree of marginality in the ex- 
periences of Negro graduates of white 
colleges and those of Negro colleges. 


Most of the Negro women graduates 
felt that college had made either an 
“appreciable” or “outstanding” contrib- 
ution to them in the occupational area. 
At least 15 per cent of the graduates 
from each type of college, however, re- 
ported that college had had a “‘nega- 
tive” effect in this respect. For 50’ 
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per cent of graduates from the women’s 
colleges, the college had done a “fair” 
or an “outstanding” job. In citizen- 
ship training nearly three-fourths of 
the graduates reported an “outstand- 
ing” or “appreciable” contribution from 
all types of colleges except the Negro 
women’s colleges. Their graduates gave 
an outstandingly “negative” response. 
Most of the graduates indicated neglect 
in the area of art, literature, and mu- 
sic, and the development of a good 
moral character. 


Space will not permit comment on 
the treatment of the entire question- 
naire, but one or two others deserve 
comment. In answer to the question 
concerning changes they would make 
in the education of Negro women, more 
than 70 per cent sent suggestions for 
improvements. These would involve 
vocational and personal counseling, a 
functional or ‘realistic’? education, de- 
velopment of good human relations, and 
the promotion of self-acceptance. As 
that section of the study was based on 
the AAUW Report, Dr. Noble notes 
that the first three were also major con- 
cerns of the women in that study (p. 
87). The replies, from her study how- 
ever, seem to reflect a sense of infer- 
iority or a lack of self-acceptance by 
the Negro women graduates. Their 
values were too clearly determined by 
personal preference or the specific so- 
cial situation. 

According to Dr. Noble, most of the 
graduates had come from colleges with 
the neo-humanist philosophy, belief in 
the importance of transmitting “to the 
student, through instruction, that which 
man has learned and discovered through 
the ages” (p. 77). Now over 90 per 
cent of the women from coeducational 
schools believe in the instrumentalist 
philosophy and therefore give a clear 
preference for an educational course 
devoted to self-fulfillment of the stu- 
dent for his sake and that of contempo- 
rary society. 


Having analyzed the findings, Dr. 
Noble sent copies to ten representative 
Negro leaders. Interviews, completely 
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unstructured, were held and each leader 
was free to comment on any part of 
the study she preferred. Caustic com- 
ment against the Negro college as such 
and as a symbol of segregation was 
given; criticism of rigid controls on 
some campuses of Negro colleges, of 
the lack of satisfying student-faculty 
relationships, of the isolation of the 
college from the community—all found 
expression from these leaders who had 
added rich experiences to their train- 
ing. An understanding of the contribu- 
tion of the Negro college was also evi- 
dent and an awareness of the problems 
of integration from several angles. 


A detailed analysis of the findings 
and their implications concludes the 
study. Here it is that Dr. Noble shows 
both her philosophy and her psycho- 
logical insight. Convinced that educa- 
tion is a process of self-fulfillment, she 
is concerned that the Negro women 
graduates omitted consideration of the 
personal aspects of their college educa- 
tion and sees in the findings a challenge 
to white college counselors and officials 
in their work with Negro students and 
their curricula (p. 119). Negro col- 
leges would do well to re-appraise their 
disciplinary principles. A creative ap- 
proach relying upon guidance facilities 
and recreational outlets was suggested 
as more likely to encourage the in- 
dividual student to assume responsibil- 
ity for her own conduct. A greater 
task for these colleges lies in the sug- 
gestion that they “de-emphasize the no- 
tion that a college graduate is superior 
to a non-college-graduate,” (p. 135) 
and thus contribute toward the better 
chance of a successful marriage and 
family life for their women graduates. 

In spite of the appeal of Dr. Noble 
for the recognition of the distinguish- 
ing needs of Negro women students, 
she is not seeking deviation from the 
ideal education for all, education for 
self-fulfillment. “The more education 
helps the Negro woman to realize her 
own identity as a woman, as a human 
being, the nearer she is to all people, 
to all women. And the more the white 
woman, ... identifies some of her prob- 
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lems with those of Negro women, the 
more kinship she feels with all women 
and the more similar will the educa- 
tional process and provisions need to 
be” (p. 141). 


Bertua C. McNEILL 
Coordinator, 

Division of Education, 
Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom 


The Pacific Northwest* 


This study was submitted as a Ph.D. 
dissertation at the University of Wash- 
ington (1953) under the title The Sec- 
tional Controversy and the Frontier: 
Pacific Northwest Politics on the Eve 
of the Civil War. The book differs 
from the dissertation chiefly in that one 
chapter has been dropped and an index 
added. Dr. Johannsen has here pre- 
sented the story of how the sectional 
controversy on the eve of the Civil 
War influenced the Pacific Northwest 
(chiefly Oregon) and how that region 
in turn affected national politics. Draw- 
ing heavily upon newspapers and upon 
collections of the manuscripts of some 
of the early settlers, the author has 
given a convincing picture of the views 
of this agrarian people and the politics 
they practiced. He emphasizes the 
fact that their beliefs were decidedly 
influenced by the border state areas 
from which they had emigrated, and 
that their early allegiance to the Dem- 
ocratic Party was also a part of that 
heritage. 


Isolated as they were from the older 
sections of the United States they did 
not feel the urgency which motivated 
the rest of the nation as the decade of 
the 1850's wore on and as the slavery 
controversy became more and more pro- 
nounced. They hoped to stay clear 
of the turmoil which was slowly en- 
gulfing the nation. In fact they man- 

*Robert W. Johannsen, Fronticr Politics 
and the Sectional Conflict: The Pacific 
Northwest on the Eve of the Civil War. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1955. 





aged to accomplish this purpose rea- 
sonably well so long as Oregon retained 
territorial status. But with the com- 
ing of state hood in 1859, the increase 
in federal patronage and the greater 
participation in the national govern- 
ment forced the state inexorably to 
choose between championing the Union 
or of espousing the cause of that part 
of the Union bent on the retention of 
slavery. 

The author devotes considerable 
space to Democratic Party manipula- 
tions in Oregon, the dominance of Dem- 
ocratic Party leaders of pro-South sym- 
pathies, and especially to tracing the 
career of Joseph Lane who, as United 
States Senator, supported the Buchan- 
an administration and opposed the am- 
bitions of Stephen A. Douglas for the 
presidency. In three chapters, “The 
Realignment of Parties’, “The Cam- 
paign of 1860’, and “Compromise of 
Civil War” Johannsen seeks to place 
Oregon in the center of national poli- 
tics. Here he traces the decline of 
the Democratic Party and the eventual 
split which so disastrously influenced 
the nation, the election of a Republican 
president—a signal which many South- 
erners were sworn to use as an excuse 
for disruption of the Union; and final- 
ly the various well-known compromise 
plans to save the Union. The partici- 
pation of the men of the Northwest is 
carefully itemized as Johannsen reviews 
this phase of our national history. He 
fails, however, to show that their in- 
fluence was considerable, except in the 
case of supporting the South in the 
Democratic Party split at Charleston 
in 1860. A final chapter traces the 
development of the Union Party in 
Oregon, the decline of pro-Southern 
influence in the state, and the partici- 
pation of Oregon in the Civil War on 
the side of the Union. 


Johannsen pictures Oregon as matur- 
ing politically in the 1850’s as the na- 
tion moved to the brink of Civil War, 
and despite a strong pro-Southern lead- 
ership during those years, of gradually 
coming to the realization that the Union 
must be preserved—even at the expense 
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of the South’s long-cherished and hotly- 
defended right to hold property in hu- 
man beings. The author does not con- 
sider the right and wrong of slavery 
but maintains a judicial calm in pre- 
senting the facts of Oregon’s anti-Ne- 
gro bias which was written into the 
state constitution in 1859. In fact he 
has presented very little of the history 
of Negroes in Oregon and even less 
of the history of free Negroes in the 
state who were advocating their right 
to remain there despite the disadvan- 
tage of constitutional exclusion. A sur- 
vey of antislavery publications on this 
subject might have provided an inter- 
esting and worthwhile footnote to the 
story as here told. 


The book is attractively arranged and 
is set up in type that is easily read. 
The index is adequate and the bibliog- 
raphy is good. It is readily apparent 
that the author has done extensive and 
meticulous research and that he has 
organized this study so as to show 
rather minutely how the Pacific North- 
west (chiefly Oregon) reacted to the 
problems which were rapidly leading 
to Civil War. However, a more thor- 
ough revision in wording would have 
improved the book for readability, and 
in some instances the reader gets the 
impression that the author is working 
too hard to throw in a quotation which 
might better have been left out. Word 
repetition is sometimes pronounced and 
typographical errors are few but are 
present. An introduction to the prob- 
lems of the decade preceding the Civil 
War would have been useful, and an 
adequate summarization free of quota- 
tions would have counteracted the un- 
certainty engendered in the reader’s 
mind of just what Oregonians were 
thinking and doing during the crisis 
years—an uncertainty encouraged by 
the author’s attempt to show all shades 
of opinion. In general, however, the 
merits of the book far outweigh the 
demerits, and scholars interested in 
the Pacific Northwest at this crucial 
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period of our history will find it worth- 
while and not uninteresting reading. 


Howarp H. Beitr 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 


Some Things in Common’ 


The common concern of the Hill- 
Greenberg and Holley books—Citizen’s 
Guide to Desegregation and Education 
and the Segregation Issue, respectively 
—is clear from the titles. Dr. Holley, 
president emeritus of what is now Al- 
bany State College (a Georgia institu- 
tion for Negroes), also examines what 
college preparation the Negro requires. 
This area relates to one of the themes 
of the history of the first Negro-Amer- 
ican Greek-letter” fraternity. In these 
lights, primarily, the books are review- 
ed together. 


The head and spirit of the authors 
of the desegregation guide are clearly 
with school integration, although the 
treatment of century-long progress to 
non-segregated schooling is relatively 
objective. Their book thus interestingly 
contrasts with Dr. Holley’s strong ar- 
gument for racial segregation.” 


Citizen’s Guide to Desegregation be- 
gins its narrative during early recon- 
struction days and closes with a view 
of the future. In between Hill and 
Greenberg survey the Negro’s social 
and economic position during the long 
period, examine the establishment and 
confirmation of the “separate-but- 
equal” interpretation of the Plessy v. 
Ferguson decision, note the constant 
failure to provide the “equal,” observe 
the steady legal chipping away at seg- 


*Herbert Hill and Jack Greenberg, Citi- 
sen’s Guide to Desegregation. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1955. Pp. 185. 

Joseph Winthrop Holley, Education and 
the Segregation Issue. New York: The 
William-Frederick Press, 1955. Pp. 62. 

Charles H. Wesley, History of Sigma Pi 
Phi. Washington, D. C.: The Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
1954. Pp. 393. 

"Incidentally, Hill 
white, Holley Negro. 


and Greenberg are 
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regation ir universities and other areas 
of American life through use of the 
Fourteenth Amendment in court, and 
report fully the whole story of the 
five school segregation cases. 


A further guide both to laymen and 
students in the field is the appendix 
which includes the Supreme Court’s 
1954 decision and 1955 decree, a full 
set of chapter notes, a table of legal 
cases, and index. 


As they set forth in their “Authors’ 
Note,” Hill and Greenberg aim to re- 
cord the steps leading to desegregated 
public schooling. Thus they do not 
construe “desegregation” to cover sim- 
ilar movements in public housing, the 
veterans hospitals, public accommoda- 
tions, employment, public recreation, or 
even armed services post school deseg- 
regation—all areas that also provide a 
valid desegregation story. 


“Principles of School Integration,” 
a section of the chapter about what 
citizens can do, are actually sound, 
persuasive principles of school deseg- 
regation rather than a guide for a func- 
tioning integrated school. A guide to 
integration must go much deeper to ac- 
complish eventual acceptance of chil- 
dren and teachers without regard for 
their race, 


Their interpretation of the semantics 
of desegregation-integration, etc., is no 
real limitation on the value of the 
guide to understanding the story “be- 
hind the school segregation cases.” 
Chapters in the Citizen’s Guide to De- 
segregation stand up well in compari- 
son to similar ground examined in the 
Ford Foundation-Ashmore Report 
(Harry Ashmore, The Negro and the 
Schools, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1954), which was published be- 
fore the Court decision. This guide for 
citizens is also a sound review for the 
expert. 


In Education and the Segregation IJs- 
sue Holley proposes “a program of edu- 
cation for the economic and social re- 


generation of the southern Negro” and 
declares: 


The first stipulation of any en- 
lightened program for Negro educa- 
tion in the South is that integration 
of the races in the schools of this 
state would be an anomaly, complete- 
ly insupportable by fact or logic. 


There is at this time an absolutely 
immovable barrier of public opinion 
based on the thoughts and feelings 
of both white and Negro people that 
will inevitably negate the efforts to 
bring about an integration of the 
races in the schools. (My italics.) 


The author, chosen by the State of 
Georgia as its “Consultant on Negro 
Education” to the Board of Regents 
and the University System of Georgia, 
(a) views as dangerous the recommend- 
ations of the “Committee on Civil 
Rights” (presumably President Tru- 
man’s Committee, 1947), (b) judges 
that “the upswing of radical agitation 
of the race question in recent years” 
has increased lynching. Dr. Holley 
further (c) declares that “discrimina- 
tion based on skin color is neither moral 
nor immoral—it is un-moral, inevita- 
ble;” (d) condemns the Supreme Court 
decision outlawing school segregation; 
(e) criticizes the World Council of 
Churches in World Assembly for speak- 
ing out against racial segregation. He 
(f) views the lot of the Negro in the 
South as that of “a good black ser- 
vant,” (g) finds in the Bible support 
for segregation, and (h) links segrega- 


tion with several other items: 





Segregation is strictly American; 
it came to front after World War 
II, and is definitely of Communist 
origin. And you tell me that the 
devil isn’t at the bottom of it? The 
devil was as busy as he is today, or 
as successful. For he knows his 
time is short. 


The meaning in the above quotation 
is not entirely clear but joined with 
other statements, its thesis reflects his 
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overall sharp opposition to any kind of 
racial integration.” 


The two books so oddly complement 
but contradict each other: one shows 
the inevitability of school desegrega- 
tion through court decisions which, 
since 1935, constantly led to some 
school integration. In general, the opin- 
ions stressed the failure of the par- 
ticular kind of segregation or exclusion 
before a specific court to provide the 
Negro plaintiffs equal protection of 
the laws as guaranteed by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Holley’s treatise 
on the other hand argues so strongly 
for the inevitability of racial segrega- 
tion. 


Holley’s facts and opinions run head- 
long into many studies of school de- 
segregation and integration. For in- 
stance, even in the South colleges and 
universities now have experienced near- 
ly a decade of admitting Negroes to 
graduate and some undergraduate work. 
Farther North Robin Williams and 
Margaret Ryan, Schools in Transition 
(University of North Carolina Press, 
1954) record the steps to desegrega- 
tion in “border” communities. That 
Negro teachers have not been fired, to 
the extent Holley predicts, but in fact 
in several instances have increased in 
number is supported by evidence.“ 


Education and the Segregation Issue 
cannot be dismissed as astounding or 
ridiculous, nor treated as the arrant 
muttering of an eighty-one year old 
man. In the company of Herman 
Sweatt, Martin Luther King, Autherine 
Lucey, even Roosevelt-Truman-Eisen- 
hower, the Supreme Court and the Fed- 
eral court system—Joseph Winthrop 
Holley’s views become inconsequential, 


“Dr. Holley does spell Negro with a 
capital letter, and no evidence that Tal- 
madge or Timmerman are his ghost writers 
is available. 

Vas “ . : 

Cf. Bustard, “The Courts and Racial 
Integration in Education,” Journal of Ne- 
gro Education, 1952 Yearbook Number, pp. 
275-284. Also Cooke, 1956 Yearbook Num- 
ber of the Journal of Negro Education, an 
article on “Racial Integration in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 
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although he earns high commendation 
from the southern white press and the 
Chancellor of the University System of 
Georgia. 


The president emeritus has views on 
other aspects of education. In the 
South any program for educating Ne- 
groes must shift emphasis “‘to the actual 
needs of the vast majority of Negroes 
residing in the area. This means that 
the specific goals of agricultural com- 
petence, as well as competence in other 
vocational technologies, mut take pre- 
cedence over the vague benefits of art, 
literature, and philosophy.” 


Holley continues, “Our schools are 
still turning out teachers and preachers 
and lawyers and artists; and these race 
professionals are steadily joining the 
ranks of the unemployed and disillus- 
ioned.° 


But Charles Wesley’s History of 
Sigma Pi Phi is one good disproof of 
Holley’s view. Wesley records the fifty- 
year life of this fraternity of men 
who have graduated from college, gen- 
erally both undergraduate and graduate 
er professional. The history of nearly 
a thousand Negro men successful in 
professional life includes the story of 
ten “boules,” or chapter organizations 
in southern cities. The history does 
not seem to support Holley’s phrases: 
“technically inferior Negro practition- 
ers”; “Negroes were stymied in med- 
icine and law.” 


Sigma Pi Phi membership is an im- 
pressive roster of American Negroes 


(or “Negro-Americans,” as Wesley pre- 
fers). A 1948 survey shows 152 mem- 


Dr. Holley’s third major plank (first one, 
no integration; second, the vocational em- 
phasis) assigns three Negro colleges in the 
Georgia state university system these sep- 
arate functions: Fort Valley—agricultural 
and homemaking; Savannah—business ad- 
ministration, trades and industries, and 
technology; Albany—sciences and teacher 
training. 

Such an allocation makes sense, but again 
the recommendation is in context of segre- 
gation and makes no reference to whether 
a “white” college a few miles away might 
be meeting identical needs. 
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bers in medicine, 105 in teaching, 46 
in dentistry, 45 in law, 23 in ministry, 
20 in business, 9 college presidents and 
3 college deans, 7 in engineering, 4 in 
social work, 4 judges, 3 in pharmacy, 
and 1 each in journalism, professional 
chemistry, and architecture. 11 had in- 
comes between $10,000 and $24,000, an- 
other 16 with incomes over $25,000. 


In 1904 four medical men organized 
Sigma Pi Phi in Philadelphia at a 
time when somewhat similar organiza- 
tions like the Niagara Movement, the 
National Negro Business League, and 
a bit later the NAACP also blossomed. 
In 1954 more than 500 men were as- 
sociated together in 33 boules all over 
this country. 


The purposes and program of the 
fraternity veer between a frankly so- 
cial conviviality and “duty to society,” 
which often specifically means concern 
for the “social, economic, and legal 
problems confronting the people of our 
race throughout the country.” Sufficient 
evidence that the group had or has a 
strong national or local program to 
solve these problems, eliminate racial 
segregation, end other forms of racial 
discrimination—even within the various 
professions—is lacking in the history. 
The judgment, however, that members 
encouraged and inspirited each other 
to achievement appears justified. 


That the History of Sigma Pi Phi 
is written for the fraternity’s member- 
ship rather than the general public is 
substantiated by the general clutter of 
detail about members and officers, form 
for financial reports and Grand Boule 
delegate’s credentials, boules “set 
apart,” archons and grapters, violin so- 
loes at grand boules, initiations and 
constitutions, ete. Nevertheless the his- 
tory provides an interesting year-by- 
year record of what these professional- 
ly-trained Negroes have accomplished 
and how they enjoy themselves in their 
company. 

Wesley's history seems competent 
to explode the Holley theory of con- 
demning professional training for the 


Negro, even in the South, and the re- 
placement with emphasis on trade and 
agriculture. A balance should be de- 
sirable. 


Paut Cooke 
Department of English 
District of Columbia 
Teachers College 


Recollections of a Secretary* 


In the foreword to Lincoln’s Third 
Secretary it is mentioned very aptly 
that most well-informed people know 
about President Lincoln’s two principal 
secretaries, John G. Nicolay and John 
Hay, but that very few know about a 
third secretary, William O. Stoddard. 
Though technically Mr. Stoddard was 
not Mr. Lincoln’s secretary, he seems 
to have performed such duties when 
called upon, and often substituted for 
one of the principal secretaries when 
needed. His memoirs, therefore, make 
very interesting reading. 


The early career of William O. Stod- 
dard began in the East. He was born 
in upper New York state and graduated 
from the University of Rochester. 
While still a youth he was attracted to 
the antislavery cause and according to 
his account was present at the famous 
Jerry Rescue. As did countless others 
of that day he decided to try his fu- 
ture in the mid-West; finally becoming 
a journalist in West Urbana, Iliinois. 
There he became acquainted with Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the lawyer and rising 
Republican politician. 


According to Stoddard he, while edi- 
tor of the Central Illinois Gazette, call- 
ed for Lincoln’s nomination by the Re- 
publican party for the presidency. This 
was as early as May of 1859. Credence 
must be given to this claim since other- 
wise it would be difficult to account for 
the invitation extended him by Lin- 


*Lincoln’s Third Secretary: The Memoirs 


of William O. Stoddard. Edited by William 
O. Stoddard, Jr. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1955. Pp. 235. 
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coln to come to Washington at the 
time of the latter’s inauguration. Stod- 
dard went to Washington and was ap- 
pointed to a clerkship in the Interior 
Department, but was detailed to the 
White House as the President’s secre- 
tary to sign land patents. His duties 
seem to have become more embrassive. 
He was detailed later to be personal 
secretary to Mrs. Lincoln, and during 
the absences of Nicolay or of Hay he 
acted in their places. He continued 
in these duties until early in 1865, 
when he was appointed United States 
Marshall for Arkansas. 


Though very interesting Mr. Stod- 
dard’s Memoirs are rather disappoint- 
ing. In the rather intimate position 
that he occupied at the Executive Man- 
sion he must have been privy to many 
conferences and discussions on high 
policy-making level. Many of the pub- 
lic men of those crucial times must 
have passed before his desk and con- 
ferred with him. He must have been 
in a position to have gained some in- 
timate knowledge of many of the plans 
of the Lincoln administration, and his 
reports should have become invaluable 
for students of the Civil War. How- 
ever, Stoddard’s Memoirs are chiefly 
a stringing together of a series of anec- 
dotes and of gossip with very little 
historical significance. These self-laud- 
atory tales add very little to our in- 
sight into the history of the period. It 
is evident that Stoddard did not keep 
a diary and that he wrote his memoirs 
many years later largely from memory, 
which at best is a tricky customer. In 
most of the incidents related by Stod- 
dard he emerges as the hero. 


As a piece of literature Lincoln’s 
Third Secretary is not significant. 
There is little logical organization to 
the book, either chronologically or in 
terms of subject matter. The exper- 
iences of Mr. Stoddard while in the 
White House are strung together with- 
out any continuity, and the appendix 
adds very little. As a result the book 
gives little information that is of real 
importance, though many of the inci- 
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dents mentioned might be used by a 
history instructor to enliven his lee- 
tures. 


In spite of its deficiences Lincoln’s 
Third Secretary is a book of some 
worth and interest. Probably the most 
revealing comment which can be made 
upon it is to repeat the words of the 
editor: “In his old age, my father, 
William O. Stoddard, wrote his memoirs 
—for his children rather than for pub- 
lication.” 


Wuuiston H. Lorron 
Department of History 
How4rd University 


Introducing Students of Education 


to Psychology* 


The writer of a textbook is faced 
with a number of alternatives. What 
topics shall he include and which may 
be omitted? Should he deal with many 
subjects briefly or with a few intensive- 
ly? What viewpoint shall be adopted? 
At what level of difficulty should the 
book be written? Should the book give 
the student all he needs to know or 
will it require supplementation? How 
shall the reader’s interest be caught and 
held? 


The topics chosen by the authors of 
this text cover a lot of ground. They 
include the history of Psychology, 
schools of Psychology, sensation, per- 
ception, motivation, learning, intelli- 
gence, group behavior, leadership, at- 
titudes, neuroses and mental hygiene. 
The book contains little more than 400 
pages of text, so the space alloted to 
each topic is small. Few problems are 
developed at any length. It might be 
expected that a text on Psychology for 
students of education would be predom- 
inantly concerned with learning but 
this topic is not emphasized here. The 
topic of learning is disposed of in less 


*Harry S. Broudy and Eugene L. Freel, 
Psychology for General Education, New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1956, Pp. VIII 456. 
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than twenty pages although more than mental science and that what the 


forty pages are devoted to the history 
of Psychology. A student of education 
will profit from a knowledge of so- 
cial psychology and mental hygiene but 
it is questionable that he will learn 
much from the brief treatment found 
here. By choosing to include so many 
topics the authors have been compelled 
to restrict their account of most prob- 
lems to a brief summary statement. 


The viewpoint adopted is a combin- 
ation of homeostasis, field theory and 
wholism. Homeostasis is interpreted 
as the tendency to restore equilibrium 
after it is upset. This leads the au- 
thors to conclude that tension is up- 
setting and restoration of equilibrium, 
especially at a “higher level” is de- 
sirable. The field theory of Lewin is 
occasionally utilized to add to the un- 
derstanding of the reader but its de- 
velopment here is not altogether ad- 
equate for this purpose. The authors 
favor Gestalt explanations but some- 
times carry them beyond usefulness 
when they maintain that all actions in- 
volve the organism as a whole. Un- 
doubtedly they do but this does not 
help us to understand the differences 
between one act and another. 


The book contains a number of il- 
lustrations. Some of these will help 
the reader but several are misleading. 
The student is invited to guess at 
the intelligence of children and the at- 
titudes of people as judged from photo- 
graphs. It is, however, more important 
to caution future teachers about sizing 
up people from pictures than to en- 
courage them to guess at psychological 
functions and abilities by looking at 
photographs. 


On the whole, what the authors say 
is sound enough. But they do not give 
sufficient supporting evidence. For 
this the reader is referred to the litera- 
ture. In fact, it is only if the stu- 
dent carries out the projects at the 
end of each chapter and does some sup- 
plementary reading that he will dis- 
cover that psychology is an experi- 


authors say comes from the extensive 
consideration of the writings and re- 
searches of others. 


Max MEENES 
Department of Psychology 
Howard University 


In Quest of Courage* 


Written in the form of a novel by 
a physician raised in the South and 
now living in the North, this book 
appears to be essentially autobiograph- 
ical. It tells of a young man who 
was disappointed that World War II 
ended before he could play a part in 
it. He was disturbed by his doubts 
about his courage which he had _ not 
been able to test in battle. He did 
find his opportunity later as a medical 
officer in Korea. Willingness to carry 
out an assignment without flinching in 
the face of fire was the measure of the 
man. 


In Korean battle he found that Ne- 
groes had this kind of courage. As a 
result, he returned home with revised 
ideas about Negroes and segregation. 
He defended a Negro maid employed 
by his family in a segregation row and 
found his family and friends unsym- 
pathetic. He moved to the North. 
This is an interesting testament to the 
education of a white Southerner in 
working with Negroes in a non-segre- 
gated situation. There is a simple les- 
son expounded here: because Negroes 
can be as brave as whites, it is unjust 
to treat them differently. 

Max MEENES 


Department of Psychology 
Howard University 


*Van B. Philpot, Jr., Battalion Medico, 
New York: Exposition Press, 1955, Pp. 100. 
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The Negro in American Culture* 


The late Alain Locke was one of the 
most competent—and lovable—schol- 
ars. He was already very sick when 
trying to complete his magnum opus, 
the Negro in American Culture, a sum- 
marization of his articles and lectures 
on this topic at leading universities 
both here and abroad. In fact, the 
project was so important that in Feb- 
ruary, 1951, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion awarded to him a substantial grant 
to finish this project. But the passing 
of Locke interferred. 


Fortunately enough, his friend, Mrs. 
Butcher, was able to work over Locke’s 
notes, and letters, and adapted them 
for the present publication; she de- 
veloped, however, the original thesis: 
“to trace in historical sequence—but 
topical fashion—both the folk and the 
formal contributions of the American 
Negro to American culture.” Further- 
more, the work aims “to trace and in- 
terpret the considerable influence of the 
Negro on American culture at large,” 
its main thesis being that “by setting 
up an inveterate tradition of racial dif- 
ferences in the absence of any fixed or 
basic differences of culture and tradi- 
tion on the Negro’s part, American 
slavery introduced into the very heart 
of American society a crucial dilemma 
whose resultant problems, with their 
progressive resolution, account for 
many fateful events in American his- 
tory and for some of the most char- 
acteristic qualities of American culture” 
(p. 11). This dilemma, the authors 
show, has become ‘“‘the focal point, dis- 
ruptive as well as constructive, of 
major issues in American history,” 
shown in the pre-Civil War period by 
the issue of slavery versus anti-slavery, 
and in the Reconstruction period by dis- 
crimination and_ bi-racialism versus 
equalitarian nationalism; in the con- 
temporary period, it is manifested in 





*Margaret Just Butcher, The Negro in 
American Culture. New York: A. A. Knopf, 


1956. 


segregation and cultural separatism 
versus integration and cultural democ- 
racy. 

These issues are analyzed as they are 
reflected in the changing moral and 
ideological contexts of American litera- 
ture and art, and comprehensive trends 
and exemplary types, rather than mi- 
nutely detailed categories, have been 
stressed. Then individual chapters are 
woven around the early folk gifts (mu- 
sic, dance, folklore), Negro music and 
dance, Negro folk poetry and folk 
thought, formal Negro poetry, the fic- 
tion and polemics of the anti-slavery 
period, the Negro in Modern American 
Fiction and Drama, the Negro as artists 
and in American art, regional nation- 
alism in American culture, and some 
prospects of American culture. 


It is to the credit of the work that 
it has not fallen into the trap of self- 
glorification and self-pity which has 
made so many victims of the propon- 
ents of cultural pluralism. For instance, 
we read that “there are . . . among 
Negroes no big names internationally 
known in the world of business, trade, 
finance, or (save that of Bunche), on 
the large scale, diplomacy. There are 
no names, save that of General Ben- 
jamin O. Davis and his son, of top 
military officers or Negro naval officers. 
In short, Negroes are not identified in 
the eyes of Europeans, Asians, and 
Africans as representatives of our na- 
tional aggressiveness in terms of ex- 
tension of business and trade. “sy 
(p. 292). 


Among the many, many studies cov- 
ering the role played by the Negro in 
American civilization, the present vol- 
ume has automatically assumed the 
leadership. In the opinion of the re- 
viewer, the book belongs on every shelf 
that is set aside for the proper under- 
standing of American history and the 
forces shaping it. Furthermore, it is 
a volume based on wide research; yet 
it is popular in presentation, well writ- 
ten and characterized by many shrewd 
comments. In short, the amazing thing 
about the book is its completeness and 
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remarkably sound scholarship, whose 
style is popular and wherein accuracy 
is nowhere sacrificed for effect. 


JosepH S. Rovucek 
Department of Sociology 
University of Bridgeport 


The Struggle for Political 
Alignment* 


Two years ago Samuel Lubell pub- 
lished one of the most incisive and 
penetrating studies of the American 
political scene made in this decade. En- 
titled the Future of American Politics, 
that volume received the Woodrow Wil- 
son Award of the American Political 
Science Association in 1954. His new 
book, Revolt of the Moderates, rein- 
forces Lubell’s status as a bold and 
brilliant political analyst. 


Revolt of the Moderates is a study 
of significant developmental changes 
within both majer parties, the internal 
forces of conflict and of unity and 
equilibrium, as produced or important- 
ly influenced by forces and patterns of 
change in the politico-economic environ- 
ment. The author is especially con- 
cerned with the problem of political 
realignment in the United States, and, 
with realistically assessing the Eisen- 
hower Presidency. In brief summary, 
he is convinced that “in essence the 
drama of his Presidency can be de- 
scribed as the ordeal of a nation turned 
conservative and struggling—thus far 
with but limited and precarious suc- 
cess—to give effective voice and force 
to that conservatism.” 


It is clear to any keen observer that 
Americans today are engaged in an un- 
usually eager quest for tranquility and 
moderation. The buoyant militancy of 
the New Deal and Fair Deal have given 
way to a quiet, and often smug, con- 
servatism. Developments at the recent 
Democratic and National Conventions 
are the latest reflection of the phenom- 


_*Samuel Lubell, Revolt of the Moderates. 
I York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. 
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enon—and the indications are that the 
Republican National Convention will be 
captured by the same mood of modera- 
tion. The mood for conciliation and 
“moderation”—some say full capitula- 
tion to the South—was so strong that 
both parties failed to act responsibly, 
refusing to take an unequivocal stand in 
support of the Supreme Court’s decis- 
ion outlawing segregation in public ed- 
ucation. 


In Lubell’s view, Eisenhower has 
been assigned the role of a substitute 
for the realignment which the parties 
have not been able to effect. Thus he 
has had the function of mediating, and 
providing a transition based upon the 
new situation in which the balance of 
political power is held by those mod- 
erate voting elements who are in un- 
easy revolt against both major parties. 


Mr. Lubell examines many _ topics 
of considerable current and continuing 
interest: the composition of Congress, 
the Negro vote, Southern politics, Re- 
publican emphasis on the issue of Com- 
munism, McCarthyism, civil liberties, 
racism, ete. Lubell achieves a very dif- 
ficult feat of assembling and analyzing 
detailed material—from hundreds of 
counties, electoral districts, and wards 
—and fitting his findings into meaning- 
ful local, sectional and rational patterns 
and broad trends. The scholarly and 
objective manner in which he handles 
the complex and voluminous data and 
the great insight which can be secured 
from his analyses and conclusions make 
this study indispensible reading for all 
those seriously concerned with political 
developments in the United States. 


Lubell projects clearly in this presi- 
dential election year what he regards 
as the basic task facing the Republican 
Party. It is “completing what Eisen- 
hower started: that would mean, as he 
sees it, utilizing its large middle class 
following as the means for reducing 
hostility between business and labor, re- 
uniting the farmers—those with mort- 
gages and the debt-free, and perhaps 
even “bringing at least part of the 
South back into the Union politically.” 
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The role he assigns to the middle 
class is crucial, indeed. Only this 
group has the real potentiality for the 
political unification of the country. The 
dramatic expansion of the middle class 
during the past dozen years and the 
resulting balance of voting between 
both major parties appear to afford 
adequate justification for the author's 
position. Moreover, even though the 
Yemocrats should return to power, the 
struggle for unification through the 
middje class will continue. Clearly the 
Democratic Party would do well to 
recapture many of those earlier mem- 
bers of the Roosevelt coalition who have 
moved up the economic scale and often 
into Republican surburbia. In any 
case, the middle class undoubtedly will 
continue to be a central arena of de- 
cision in the coming years. 


Now Mr. Lubell is fully aware of 
the inherent obstacles which beset the 
middle class and make difficult its role 
as a national unifying force: its own 
over-devotion to contentment, quiet, and 
material prosperity. This preoccupa- 
tion has tended to make the middle 
class less aware of the problems faced 
by the more disadvantaged elements in 
society. 


Especially timely is the author’s 
warning that quiet and conciliation are 
not “necessarily the best means of 
achieving political unity at home.” 
Aware of the fact that bitter, deep- 
running conflict has accompanied every 
decisive realignment in America’s past 
—from Jacksonian Democracy to the 
New Deal, Lubell concludes that “up 
to now, at least, in our history, modera- 
tion has never been an effective means 
of achieving basic changes in voting 
habits. . . . The continuing fight—not 
sweetness and light—is the hallmark 
of the American democracy. The hid- 
den strength of democracy springs from 
the very vigor with which we battle 
ourselves into unity.” 


Ropert E. Martin 
Department of Government 


Howard University 
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Leader of his People* 


Since Booker T. Washington’s life 
is largely legend to many persons to- 
day and since Basil Mathew’s biog- 
raphy was published in 1948, Dr. Sam- 
uel R, Spencer, Jr., Dean of Davidson 
College, North Carolina, had ample 
justification for repeating many of the 
facts known to older generations. He 
has also drawn to some extent upon 
the Washington papers in the Library 
of Congress. Unfortunately, the vol- 
umes in The Library of American Bi- 
ography are not footnoted; hence, the 
reader is unable to determine the ex- 
tent to which he has used them, 


The author has critically discussed 
most of the major controversies about 
Washington. This reviewer, educated 
in the Du Bois tradition, naturally 
believes that Dr. Spencer is somewhat 
too severe in his comparison between 
Du Bois and Washington (Chapter 
IX). The principal of Tuskegee In- 
stitute required all students to partici- 
pate in the academic phase of the cur- 
riculum, but he “did not take pains 
to conceal his scorn for the intellect- 
uals” (p. 140). Washington hoped to 
preserve the franchise for a few col- 
ored voters until “education would 
eventually qualify the vast majority of 
his people for full citizenship” (p. 
127). He privately supported the 
raising of a fund to carry to the Su- 
preme Court a case to challenge the 
constitutionality of an amendment dis- 
franchising Negroes. But “by 1910 
virtually all Southern Negroes had lost 
the right to vote” (p. 128). Conform- 
ing to the policy expounded in his At- 
lanta Address, 1895, Washington re- 
minded his Southern white “friends’’ 
that “ ‘the policy of noninterference’ on 
the part of the federal government 
[against lynching] imposed upon the 
South ‘a sacred trust’” (p. 129). 
Spencer’s treatment of Washington’s 
attempts to control the Negro press is 


*Samuel R. Spencer, Jr., Booker T. Wash- 
inaton and the Negro’s Place in American 
Life. Boston and Toronto: Lit‘le, Brown 
and Company, 1955. Pp. 212. 
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particularly revealing to those who 
know little of this aspect of his ac- 
tivities. 

The treatment of Washington’s at- 
titude toward labor unions is less satis- 
factory. The author makes clear on 
several occasions Washington’s opposi- 
tion to labor unions but then states 
that he “had belonged to the Knights 
of Labor for several years during his 
life in West Virginia and believed that 
unions could and would become an 
important means of eliminating racial 
prejudice” (pp. 116-117). On _ this 
crucial point, one would particularly 
like to know the source. 


Only a few inevitable factual errors 
were noted. The editor makes the as- 
sertion (p. vii) that “the Fifteenth 
[sic] Amendment brought to an end the 
long night of the Negroes’ slavery.” 
South Carolina did not have “two Ne- 
gro governors” (p. 7); they were lieu- 
governors. Dr. Emmett J. 
Scott was not “a Howard University 
graduate” (p. 110). These few errors 
do not, however, detract from the au- 
thor’s major conclusions. 


tenant 


Washington “believed, first, that the 
successful competition with whites in 
the economic realm would raise the 
Negro in the estimation of the white 
man and thereby break down prej- 
udice. Experience was to prove just 
the opposite.” He was also wrong in 
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his assumption “that the tendency of 
the ‘best’ white people to treat Negroes 
differently depending on their educa- 
tion, character, and general merit would 
continue. .. . Perhaps the most justi- 
fied criticism is that Washington’s 
monopoly of leadership prevented those 
with a different point of view from 
working effectively in their own way 
while he continued to work in his. ... 
Still, most of Washington’s weaknesses 
must be qualified. It is difficult, for 
example, to condemn him for faith in 
his fellow man; yet one of the flaws 
in his program was the fact that it 
relied too heavily on the co-operation 
and enlightenment of the Negro’s 
white neighbor. . . .Had white Amer- 
icans, and particularly white South- 
erners, been willing to carry out their 
part of the bargain which Washington 
offered at Atlanta in 1895, their con- 
tinuing plea for gradualism would have 
carried more weight” (pp. 198-200). 
This perspicacious observation is even 
more valid today than it was when Dr. 
Spencer concluded his valuable analysis 
of Washington’s efforts to lead his peo- 
ple and the American people toward 
a higher appreciation of the meaning 
of American democracy. 
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Section A: Factors Involved in the Withdrawal of Students from 
Grambling College at or Before the End of their Freshman Year 


Cuarwes A. Berry 


Department of Education, Grambling College 


and 


ARLYNNE L. JoNnEs 


Student Personnel Services, Grambling College 


His PAPER Is A SUMMARY OF A 

l Srupy THat was MapeE To De- 

TERMINE THE Causes THAT UN- 

derlay the withdrawal of 151 enrollees, 

1953-54, who severed their connection 

with Grambling College during or at 
the end of their freshman year. 


The following questions were under 
consideration: 


1. What was the academic status of 
these students at the time of 
their withdrawal? 


2. What is the present marital and 
occupational status of these drop- 
outs? 


3. What factors influenced these stu- 
dents in making educational anu 
vocational plans prior to their 
withdrawal? 


4, What are the occupational plans 
of these drop-outs ? 


What attitudes do these former 
students hold toward certain of 
their experiences while enrolled 
of Grambling College? 


Or 
. 


6. What reasons do these drop-outs 
give for their withdrawal? 


— 


What suggestions do these former 
students give for improving the 
program of Grambling College? 


In order to answer the questions 
posed in this study, the investigators 
mailed a questionnaire, a letter request- 
ing a reply, and a stamped envelope to 
each of the 151 former students. Fol- 
low-up letters were sent to the 128 
persons who did not reply to the first 
letter, 


From the 71 replies that resulted, 
the data for this study were secured. 


Records in the Registrar’s office re- 
vealed that of the 71 drop-outs who 
composed the response group, 35 had 
completed two semesters, 19 had com- 
pleted only one semester, and 17 had 
withdrawn before the first semester had 
ended. 


Of these students who had completed 
one or more semesters, eight had at- 
tained honor status, and the grade point 
average of five was such as to place 
them on scholastic probation. The 41 
others who completed at least a se- 
mester’s work obviously earned grade 
point averages from 1.00 to 1.99, in- 
clusively. 


Summary of the Findings 


Based upon the data secured for this 
study and the questions under consid- 
eration, the following conclusions ap- 
pear to be justified: 


1, Approximately 50 per cent of the 
former students had completed 
two semesters of work at Gramb- 
ling College and 76 per cent had 
completed at least one semester of 
work at Grambling College. 


2. Only about 9 per cent of the 
students that completed at least 
one semester or more at Gramb- 
ling College were on probation, 
whereas 13 per cent had earned 
an honor status. 


3. Approximately 20 per cent of 
these former students were mar- 
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ried, while 75 per cent were 
single. 

4. The influence of their parents 
was most dominant in the occupa- 
tional and vocational plans of 
these former students, while the 
influence of a counselor was the 
least persuasive factor. 

5. The importance of school sub- 
jects in helping these students 
make occupational and vocational 
decisions was noticeably small. 

6. A large portion of these former 
students planned to enter a pro- 
fessional and kindred occupation. 
Some were uncertain as to what 
occupation they planned to enter. 


“I 


The majority of these former stu- 
dents expressed positive feelings 
and attitudes about Grambling 
College and their experiences 
while attending the College. Their 
in-clsss and out-of-class exper- 
iences were broad as well as val- 
uable and enriching. The values 
received from the courses Orien- 
tation and English and from 
their contacts with teachers and 
fellow-students were particularly 
evident in their responses. 

8. The lack of finance was the out- 
standing factor precipitating the 
withdrawal of these _ students. 
Among other factors involved in 
their withdrawal were: “dislike 
for the College,” “Marriage,” 
“To join Armed Service,” “fam- 
ily difficulties,” “pregnancy,” and 
“health.” It is of note that only 
one student reported that he was 
expelled. 


9. Of the suggestions made, most of 
them called for changes in the 
curriculum of the Coilege and 
clarification and/or change of 
College policy. 


Some Implications of the Study 


The fact that only 71 replies were 
received from the 151 former students 
(a 47% return) raises a serious ques- 


tion as to what extent replies from the 
other 80 students would have influenced 
the findings in this study. Although 
in sociological studies a 50 per cent 
return is generally held to be accept- 
able, additional returns, while not 
changing the trend of the data, enable 
the findings to be more convincing. 


That the 80 persons who did not 
reply to the questionnaire had been stu- 
dents at the college and while here had 
contact with officials at the college, 
should certainly raise a question about 
their reasons for not replying. The 
number and nature of their contacts 
with ofiicials at the college were de- 
pendent somewhat upon whether they 
lived in dormitories and how long they 
were at the college. Orientation ex- 
periences, purportedly are provided 
for freshmen in an attempt to acceler- 
ate their adjustment to their “new 
home” and to assist them in develop- 
ing positive and wholesome feelings 
and attitudes about “their College.” 
The fact that more than one-half of 
these former students did not respond 
after being sent three letters and ques- 
tionnaires raises a pertinent question 
as to what their attitudes were about 


Grambling College. 


It is generally accepted in American 
institutions of higher learning that 
“need” should be one of the foremost 
reasons for extending financial aid to 
students. 


Grambling College offers financial aid 
m the form of work-aid to many of 
its students. 


Inasmuch as many of these former 
students were forced to withdraw be- 
cause they did not have the money to 
pay for college training, the question 
is posed as to whether or not an honest 
and earnest endeavor was made or 
should have been made to secure part- 
time employment for them. 


Higher education has not been and 
still is not free, even in public institu- 
tions. The cost of a college education 
exceeds that of the college fees stated 
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in the catalogue. It might be projected 
that many prospective college students 
are not aware of the actual costs of 
attending a college. Moreover, the “hid- 
den costs” as are involved in expendi- 
tures for such things as books, person- 
al effects and spending change can 
be quite great. It would appear then 
that colleges have a real obligation to 
help prospective students to plan (and 
to plan quite realistically) their bud- 
gets. Good pupil personnel practices 
spell out the role of the high school in 
helping its prospective graduates to 
choose a college and make the neces- 
sary plans for attendance at the col- 
lege. 


It is commonly conceded that a col- 
lege education should do certain things 
to an individual and should provide 
him with certain skills, understandings 
and attitudes that perchance he might 
not have secured had he not attended 
college. Moreover, the philosophy of 
General Education unmistakably is ad- 
dressed to the kinds of skills, attitudes, 
appreciations and understandings that 
are necessary for effective citizenship 
in a strong democracy. We have reach- 
ed a point where no longer do we leave 
to chance the development of these 
things. The areas of marriage and 
family life, using money wisely, com- 
munity and civic participation, and _ se- 
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curing employment are vital to the in- 
terests of the nation, collectively and 
individually. The fact that some of 
these former students either did not 
have the opportunity to develop the re- 
quisites for citizenship and marriage 
and parenthood, or did not recognize 
the opportunities afforded by the col- 
lege for the development of these req- 
uisites, poses the question as to how 
well the graduates are equipped for 
these areas of living. 


Finally, a college, whether it 
wishes to do so or not, must accept 
some responsibility for those whom it 
admits. In the eyes of the public, a 
college is frequently evaluated by the 
type of student that has attended the 
college and the type of product that 
it graduates. At a time, perhaps when 
leaders more than ever are needed, 
many colleges are putting forth their 
most strenuous and finest effort to 
hold their most scholarly students— 
those that earn honor status. The fact 
that more of the students who respond- 
ed to this questionnaire were honor 
students than probationary students 
suggests a real need to study more 
closely the incipient drop-out and to 
lend the very best efforts of the Col- 
lege toward the end that the best stu- 
dents to enter the college will later be 
among its graduates. 








Section B: Attitudes of Twenty Negro Graduate Students Toward 
Education in the South 


Mamie Louise THomMpson 


Graduate Student, 


HE ProBLEM OF SEGREGATION 
or RaciaL aNp Erunic Groups 
constitutes one of the major 


problems facing the American people 
today. 
Robert Carter’ states: 

On May 17, 1954, the United 
States Supreme Court swept away 
the fifty-odd year old “separate but 
equal” doctrine with the simple state- 
ment that in the field of public edu- 
cation that doctrine has no place. 
Segregated educational facilities are 
inherently unequal. 


The more significant differences ap- 
pear to be in the attitudes of Southern 
people regarding the decision. A num- 
ber of studies have been made con- 
trasting the attitudes of groups toward 
education in the South, but very few 
studies have been made of a Southern 
Negro group. 


The purpose of this study is to dis- 
cover by means of interviews, the at- 
titudes of twenty Southern Negro grad- 
uate students, presently enrolled at 
Indiana University, toward education 
in the South. 


This study is of vital importance to 
all, for if the transition from a segre- 
gated to a non-segregated society is to 
be effective, there must be intelligent 
understanding and appraisal of these 
factors by those in positions of politi- 
cal, educational, economic and religious 
power. 


The educational problem in the South 
is one of America’s fundamental prob- 
lems. Before it can be settled Negroes 


“Robert Carter, “Legal Background and 
Significance of the May 17th Decision,” So- 
cial Problems, 2:215-218, April, 1955. 


Indiana University 


and whites will have to find a way to 
meet on common grounds; for it is only 
so, that any permanent integration in 
Southern schools and colleges can be 
accomplished. As a result of findings 
in attitudes expressed in this and sim- 
ilar studies, one step toward the event- 
ual solving of this problem may be 
discovered. 


Numerous of these students will soon 
return to their teaching positions, or 
will become teachers or leaders in other 
capacities with youth, and their at- 
titudes will play a vital part in mold- 
ing the attitudes of America’s youth. 
Also, the future of our democracy de- 
pends, in part, on the improvement of 
education in southern schools and col- 
leges. 


It is hoped that this research will 
provide a basis for more systematic 
thinking, research, and action on prob- 
lems of racial desegregation and inte- 
gration to the extent that educators 
continue to contribute to an effective, 
just and democratic solution of these 
problems. They will also contribute 
to the improvement in the standards of 
education for all American children 
and will contribute thereby to the 
stability of our society. 


In principle, then, the effective de- 
segregation of public schools in any 
community will be determined in part 
by the ways in which the majority of 
persons, groups, interests, and institu- 
tions are maintained. 


Two terms that will occur frequently 
in this research are desegregation and 
integration. The investigator should 
like to distinguish, for clarity, the 
meaning that is being given to these 
terms. Desegregation is a social proc- 
ess which involves the removal of racial 
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barriers and restrictions in the en- 
joyment of any public or private ac- 
commodation or service. The barriers 
may be removed by laws, judicial de- 
cisions or other forms of political, 
economical or moral authority. Inte- 
gration, on the other hand, is for the 
most part an individual process. It is 
subjective in that it involves changes 
in attitudes and feelings and the re- 
moval of fears, hatreds, and suspicions. 


Metrnuop oF REsEARCH 


Data for this research were secured 
by interviewing twenty Negro grad- 
uate students from the South, who 
are presently enrolled at Indiana Uni- 
versity for the first semester of the 
academic year 1955-1956. Only Negro 
students who were reared and received 
their public school and undergraduate 
educational training in Southern in- 
stitutions were used for this study. 
Of the twenty students selected, ten 
were men and ten were women. Spe- 
cial care was given to include subjects 
with variation in teaching experience, 
in both Southern private and public 
segregated schools and colleges, as well 
as subjects who had had no teaching 
experience. Subjects from the follow- 
ing states are included in this research: 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Tenne- 
ssee, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Alabama, and Arkansas. Of the 
ten men students used in this study five 
are pursuing courses leading toward 
the doctorate degree and five are pur- 
suing courses leading toward the mas- 
ter’s degree. Also, five women students 
are pursuing courses leading toward 
the doctorate degree and five are pur- 
suing courses leading toward the mas- 
ter’s degree. A special effort was made 
to ascertain the opinions of single and 
married students of both sexes. 


A questionnaire was constructed spe- 
cifically for the purpose of this study, 
and included ten items suitable to this 
investigation. The following personal 
data were secured from each subject: 
Name of home town and state, grad- 
uate status, professional goal, number 
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of years teaching experience, age, sex, 
marital status, and the name of high 
school and undergraduate institution 
completed. 


Meticulous care and pains were taken 
to insure each subject that his identity 
would not be revealed, and each sub- 
ject was encouraged to give his candid 
opinion to each question asked. 


The terms “segregation” and “de- 
segregation” were explained, for clar- 
ity, prior to each interview. 


Responses to each question were an- 
alyzed according to sex, teaching and 
non-teaching experiences, master’s and 
doctoral candidancy status, and marital 
status of each subject. 


The questionnaire used to interview 
each subject for this investigation cen- 
tered around the following: 


1, There appears to be a relation- 
ship between the educational level 
and economic status of an in- 
dividual. 

2. Education in the South is equal 

to education in other parts of 

America. 

The current issue of education 

in the South is one that can be 

solved rapidly. 


0 
. 


4. The present educational system 
in the South, both in colleges and 
public schools, is democratic in 
its existence. 


5. A different educational system is 
feasible, both in colleges and pub- 
lic schools, in the South. 


6. Many problems that are now 
present in the South would be 
alleviated if a different education- 
al system existed. 


7. Many persons, in the South, are 
not able to develop to their fullest 
capacity due to the present edu- 
cational system. 


8. School systems in the South help 
to shape the attitudes held by 
their students. 








9. A different educational system, in 
public schools and colleges in the 
South would help to bring about 
a better understanding of cultur- 
al similarities and differences 
among people. 


10. Education, in the South, is pre- 
paring its youth to live together 
in a world composed of differ- 


ences. 


EXAMPLE OF THE RESPONSE OF ONE 
SuBJECT 


Subject one is a male student who 
is majoring in sociology for the doc- 
torate degree at Indiana University. 
This subject was born and reared in 
Nashville, Tennessee. He received his 
high school training in his home town, 
the bachelor of arts degree from Fisk 
University in Nashville, Tennessee, and 
the master of arts degree from Indi- 
ana University. This subject has 
taught history and economics for one 
year at a high school in Alabama. His 
professional goal is to become a col- 
lege professor in the field of sociology. 
He is single and twenty-five years old. 


This subject believes that in the 
event the schools and colleges in the 
South integrate some of its economic 
problems would be solved. The South 
in the past has had to support a dual 
system of education (a separate system 
of education for Negroes and a separate 
one for whites) and this has meant 
duplication, or attempted duplication, 
which has been expensive. If the sys- 
tems were merged into one the long 
range consequences would seem to be 
less expensive, but a more adequate 
system of education for all. In addi- 
tion to providing a better educational 
system it would solve some of the more 
purely social problems. It is apt to 
develop a more objective frame of ref- 
erence in students going out into the 
world concerning problems involving 
race. Needless to say, race tends to 
be central to many of the issues of a 
problematic nature. Thirdly, with a 
more objective frame of reference, race 
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is apt to become a less important fac- 
tor in evaluating an individual and 
consequently, much of the wasted hu- 
man resources of the past will be put 
to use. 


The fore-stated is a sample of how 
one subject responded to the statement: 
A different educational system in the 
South would help bring about a better 
understanding between both races. 


Masor FInpDINGs 


Eighty-five per cent of the subjects 
expressed the belief that a different 
educational system in the South would 
help bring about a better understand- 
ing between both races. 


One hundred per cent of the sub- 
jects stated that there appears to be a 
relationship between the educational 
level and economic status of an in- 
dividual. 

Sixty per cent of the subjects ex- 
pressed the belief that the current is- 
sue of education in the South is one 
that can be effectively solved in a two 
year period. 

Eighty-five per cent of the subjects 
believe that integration in schools in 
the South would help to alleviate some 
of the current problems existing be- 
tween the whites and Negroes. 


Eighty-five per cent of the subjects 
believe that many people in the South, 
especially Negroes, are not able to de- 
velop to their fullest capacity under 
the present educational system. 


Eighty-five per cent of the subjects 
believe that the present educational sys- 
tem in the South helps to shape the 
attitudes of their students concerning 
racial problems. 

Fifty-five per cent of the subjects 
believe that the present educational sys- 
tem in the South is preparing its youth 
to live together harmoniously. 


Ninety-five per cent of the subjects 
believe that education in the South is 
inferior to education in other parts of 
America. 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


The major purpose of this study was 
to ascertain the attitudes of twenty 
Southern Negro graduate students, 
who are presently enrolled at Indiana 
University for the first semester of the 
academic year 1955-1956, toward edu- 
cation in the South. 


No significant differences existed in 
the opinions of the subjects according 
to graduate status, sex, teaching ex- 
perience, or marital status. 


Most of the subjects expressed the 
opinion that integration in public 
schools and colleges is needed to help 
members of each race to understand 
the cultural similarities and differences 
that exist in each race. All subjects 
agreed that integration can work ef- 
fectively in the South; however, forty 
per cent are of the opinion that the 
process will have to be slow. They 
predicated their opinion on the premise 
that education is an institution of so- 
ciety which is related to other social 
institutions, which is to say that it 
does not exist independently. To fur- 
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ther emphasize this belief, they all 
stressed that the institutions of the 
South tend to form a coherent system; 
each institution in a sense supports the 
other, or reinforces the other, and that 
any change within any institution will 
tend to create problems when these 
changes conflict with already estab- 
lished social patterns. Therefore, in 
solving these problems it means that 
the other institutions will also have 
to change, and that the people of the 
South will have to realize that some 
changes are more rapid in certain in- 
stitutions of our society than in others. 
So in unity there is a constant tendency 
for adjustment. Therefore, in the case 
of education where the changes have 
been recently sped up by legal decrees 
they have spearheaded certain changes 
which may (in some parts of the 
South), be in advance of changes in 
other institutions. Therefore, since 
there is a differential rate of change 
from institution to institution we can 
expect that in the case of integration 


there will be a time span, in some 
cases short, in other cases longer. 








Section C: The Role of Teacher-Counselor as Psychotherapist 


Aan P. SMITH, JR. 


Chief, Acute-Intensive Service, Veterans Administration Hospital, 


Tuskegee, Institute 


HE TRAINING OF TEACHERS AS 

CouNSELORS AND PsyCHOTHERAP- 

ists APPEARS TO BE PoINTED 
mainly in the direction of helping the 
teacher to recognize and understand the 
problems and the underlying dynamics 
to the problems of the pupil. In addi- 
tion to this, of course, an attempt is 
made to provide the counselor with 
techniques for effective counseling. 


In recent years there has been a 
tendency to assign to the school all 
functions regarding child growth that 
have not been effectively carried out 
by other agencies. As a result the 
poor teacher has been cast in the role 
of expert in all areas of child develop- 
ment. The broadness of our concept of 
education, with its ultimate aim being 
the maximum total development of the 
individual for effective democratic liv- 
ing, has also helped many people to 
think of teachers as super-beings, and 
masters of all trades. 


This, of course, has not been the in- 
tention ot edueators who stress the im- 
portance of the process of education 
in maintaining and promoting demo- 
cratic living. Neither is it my inten- 
tion to say that a teacher must be 
a psychotherapist in addition to the 
hundred and one other things that a 
teacher is assumed to be. What I do 
wish to say is that in view of the 
strategic roles which the teacher plays 
in the life of a child, the teacher must 
acquire the viewpoint of the psychothe- 
rapist if he is to help the child develop 
positive mental health, which may be 
defined as the ability to adjust satis- 
factorily to the various situations in- 
volved in the process of living. 

The human attributes of the pupil 
have leng been recognized. Unfortun- 
ately the counselor’s objectivity has 


frequently obscured the fact that the 
counselor’s subjectivity, when under- 
stood and accepted, can become his most 
effective counseling tool. 


Through the process of teaching, the 
term here applied to all teacher direct- 
ed or guided activities of the pupils, 
and all other school experiences, it is 
hoped that the child will emerge with 
positive mental health. Teaching and 
the teacher assume dominant roles in 
the development of mental health due 
to the amount of time which is devoted 
to teaching and which the child spends 
in contact with the teacher. 


The teacher-counselor point of view 
means that all activities stemming from 
the teacher should be considered in the 
light of the ultimate effect upon the 
child and thus they should be in ac- 
cordance with the stage of development, 
interests and purpose of the child. This 
viewpoint focuses the attention upon 
the child and the causes of his be- 
havior rather than upon school routine 
or a set curriculum. The teacher with 
this attitude realizes that the child is 
first a human being and then a learner; 
that the child is a changing, growing 
and maturing individual who is great- 
ly and in many cases permanently in- 
fluenced by his present experiences and 
environment. As a consequence, the 
behavior of the child is considered in 
the light of his past and present ex- 
periences and his developmental level 
and not in the light of preconceived 
ideas of the teacher or of arbitrary reg- 
ulations set up to maintain a rigid 
schedule. 


First, let us consider the teacher as 
a personality. As yet no substitute 
has been found for the impact of mind 
upon mind, personality upon personal- 
ity. No part of school life influences 
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the child as does the association with 
the teacher. The teacher’s attitudes 
account largely for a child’s reaction 
to and behavior in school. 


The teacher with the psychotherap- 
ist’s viewpoint realizes the key position 
which he holds in the development of 
good mental health on the part of his 
pupils. He realizes that mental health 
is in a way contagious. That is, a 
well adjusted, poised, confident and 
enthusiastic teacher in some way trans- 
mits this state of mind to his charges 
just as the sarcastic, sour-faced, in- 
secure teacher transmits his mental dis- 
turbance to the class. 


In view of this, it is unfortunate that 
teachers are sometimes poorly adjusted. 
This is not meant as a disparaging re- 
mark, for anyone familiar with the 
stress and strain placed upon the aver- 
age teacher every day will sympathize 
with him. However, this does not les- 
sen the influence of the teacher’s mental 
well being upon the child. The good 
teacher thus wishes to possess those 
personal qualities that will enable him 
to set an example of good mental health 
for his pupils. 


Moreover, the teacher who feels that 
he must as a counselor, act very dif- 
ferent from the -way he actually is as 
a person will soon discover that the re- 
sulting tenseness, and tiredness lessen 
his zest for his work (and may be 
sensed by his pupils). 


Sometimes set standards and rigid 
promotional policies tend to keep the 
child from receiving the success and 
praise necessary for the development of 
self-confidence but when the teacher 
bases his work and goals on the in- 
dividual abilities and level of matura- 
tion of the child these handicaps are 
supplanted. Depriving children of ap- 
proval may permanently warp their 
personalities and may result in serious 
mental disorders. 


Calmness in the teacher’s attitude 
and manner toward children will do 
much to relieve tension and pressure 


upon the child and help him face his 
school life with confidence and pleasure. 
Many errors are made by students be- 
cause of outbursts on the part of the 
teacher. The ability to see things as 
they actually are and to deal with 
them on this basis rather than to color 
actions in accordance with personal 
feelings and prejudices, should be pos- 
sessed by all who work with children. 
Display of anger by the teacher will 
set the stage for a restless upset class- 
room and little is learned by the pupils 
while much harm may be done to the 
emotional stability of the children. 
Serenity and poise should never be 
forsaken by the teacher. 


It is also very important that the 
teacher express confidence in the child. 
Children in the midst of acquiring so 
many attitudes, are often confused and 
not at all sure of themselves. The 
teacher’s confident attitude will often 
prove the anchor necessary for the 
doubtful child to develop self confidence 
in his ability to handle problems. 


Basic to an atmosphere favorable to 
the development of good mental health 
is sympathy and understanding. For 
the timid child sympathetic assistance 
of an adult is absolutely essential for 
the child cannot help himself until he 
has gained some confidence in himself. 
When the teacher knows the child, 
when all activities are geared to the 
child, then the weakness of the child 
will be sympathetically treated. The 
child should not be rebuked or humili- 
ated for a failure because it relieves 
the teacher’s feeling with regard for 
the influence this course of action has 
upon the timid child. 


It is obvious that the teacher-coun- 
selor who understands his own trans- 
ferences through analysis or some other 
method which has uncovered his un- 
conscious motivations and emotional 
needs, should be better able to under- 
stand and accept the fact of trans- 
ference in his pupils. He then expects, 
in accordance with Freud’s discovery, 
that time is a principal factor in the 
development of transference, whenever 
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he is counseling with a pupil over a 
fairly long period of time, transference 
phenomena may appear. This is not 
to preclude the possibility that some 
persons may develop transference very 
quickly, as for example, persons with 
hysterical reactions (and such persons 
are frequently encountered in marriage 
counseling). 


The important matter is not whether 
transference develops or not, but rather 
what the teacher-counselor does about 
it, how he reacts when it does appear. 
And here we are involved with counter- 
transferences. 


The danger inherent in countertrans- 
ference is that a _teacher-counselor 
whose neurotic traits and unconscious 
conflicts remain unknown to him may 
find himself emotionally involved with 
a pupil to the extent that he seeks un- 
conscious satisfactions in his practice. 
If a teacher-counselor cannot recognize 
his unrealistic feelings it is obvious 
that he will not be able to control them. 
It not infrequently occurs that a teach- 
er-counselor will treat a pupil as if 
the pupil were a projected part of 
himself, and so attempt to reform the 
pupil because the teacher-counselor 
feels that a part of himself is bad and 
needs reformation. Nor is it unusual 
for a teacher-counselor to find that 
hysterical, seductive pupils easily 
“wrap him around their fingers” to the 
deiriment of the counseling situation. 
Often counselors react to pupils with 
such strong sympathetic feelings that 
their counseling judgment becomes im- 
paired. In short, countertransference 
may involve excessive sympathy, over- 
friendliness, seductiveness, resentment, 
hostility, or authoritarianism, and de- 
manding attitudes. 


But to speak of the counselor’s need 
to understand himself psychologically 
is not enough. Psychological factors 
are intertwined with cultural factors 
in the life and reactions of an individ- 
ual. The teacher-counselor who grew 
up in a happy, congenial family with 
parents who obviously were loving and 
considerate toward each other may en- 


deavor to bring his pupils to an ac- 
ceptance of his ideals and models. It 
is sometimes difficult to accept the fact 
that in some homes couples actually 
prefer to quarrel rather than to live in 
an atmosphere of constant congeniality. 


Understanding one’s own culturally 
induced convictions, prejudices, class 
consciousness and religious and moral 
principles is a necessity if one is not 
to succumb to the temptation to treat 
as lesser persons those pupils whose 
ideas and behavior are different. 


When a teacher-counselor thus begins 
to become objective about his own sub- 
jectivity, he begins an important per- 
sonal and professional growth. If he 
recognizes that he, too, has needs and 
problems with which he must cope, and 
that his professional adequacy depends 
in no small measure upon his ability 
to separate his own needs and problems 
from those of his pupils then he has 
reached a point from which constant 
further growth may proceed. The 
teacher-counselor is not a psychiatrist, 
nor is he to diagnose or treat mental 
illness, but to apply the principles of 
mental hygiene viewpoint in the day- 
by-day work of the school. 


In negative form, these principles 
may be summed up as demanding that 
we do nothing to hinder the physical 
development of the child, that we do 
not use shame, sarcasm, or ridicule, and 
that we do not ask him to do work 
beyond his physical or mental ability, 
that we do not place him where he will 
fail constantly, and that we avoid anger 
and scolding in our dealings with him. 
In positive form these principles tell 
us to promote the child’s health and 
happiness, to like him, to make certain 
of his place in our affection and his 
membership in the group, to adjust his 
work to his physical and mental ability 
to the point where effort will bring 
success, to express our approval of the 
good things he does and to praise his 
efforts and improvement, and to be sure 
that he has a task for which he is re- 
sponsible which he can do with interest 
and satisfaction. 
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The teacher-counselor viewpoint will 
certainly add to the effectiveness of 
teaching and it is with the classroom 
teacher that most of our hope for a 
new idea of education, for one condu- 
cive to the development of positive men- 
tal health, is to be found. 


CoNCLUSION 


All teacher-counselors should be well 
oriented in psychoanalytical psychology 
and psychopathology in order to ade- 
quately evaluate and appreciate the 
student’s attitudes, aptitudes and ex- 
periences in terms of guidance. 


It is our professional responsibility 
to utilize our mental capacity, scientific 
knowledge and skill to salvage these 
emotionally disturbed students by ef- 
fecting a wholesome resolution of their 
conflicts, preventing them from becom- 
ing hapless psychopaths, thus produc- 
ing mentally and emotionally mature 
young people. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In order to implement an effective 
program of teacher-counseling, the 


basic principles underlying psychother- 
apy should be developed as follows: 
(1) Adequate equipment of the teacher- 
counselor; (2) a comprehensive ap- 
praisal of the students; (3) setting of 
tentative therapeutic goals; (4) plan- 
ning of the therapeutic campaign. 


For further development of the teach- 
er-counselor as a psychotherapist, it 
is suggested that the following subjects 
or areas should be investigated: 


1. The psychoanalytic development 
of the personality. 


2. The psychological and psychopa- 
thological development at differ- 
ent age levels. 


8. The role of psychology and psy- 
chopathology in the practice of 
teaching. 


4, The role of social service in the 
practice of teaching. 
(a) Family life and the home 
(b) Community life and group 
relationship 


The socio-economic factor and its 
impact on child development. 


Or 





Section D: The Phelps-Stokes Fund and its Projects 


Aaron Brown 
Project Director, The Phelps-Sitokes Fund 


Project for the Improvement of Instruction in Secondary Schools 


[. Background 


called a conference in New York 

City. Present at the conference 
were selected State Department of Ed- 
ucation officials, high school principals, 
college teachers, educational adminis- 
trators and professional organization 
representatives. They met to pin- 
point the most urgent need in Southern 
secondary education. It was decided 
that the greatest good for the educa- 
tion of Negro youth in the South could 
be done by improving the quality of 
secondary instruction. 


I n Aprit, 1954, Dr. Patrerson 


Some justifications for this decision 
were: 

A high school principal whose 
school is located in a large North 
Carolina city and accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools: “For a number 
of years we have followed the gen- 
eral practice of administering stand- 
ard achievement tests to all children 
in the public schools of................00 
from grades 3 through 9 inclusively. 
The results of these tests indicate 
that at the third grade level the 
median achievement score of these 
children is up to the national norm. 
‘'he results further show that a grad- 
ual lag in achievement seems to take 
piace beginning or about the third or 
fourth grade. The gap continues to 
spread gradually, year after year, 
until at the end of the 9th grade a 
deviation of about 1/2 years is re- 


*The Phelps-Stokes Fund is a_ philan- 
thropic organization established in 1911. The 
Fund has its office at 101 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. It devotes its resources to 
special interests in the field of education and 
race relations. Another major interest is 
housing in New York City. 
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flected. By the time the child comes 
to the 12th grade his achievement 
quotient shows a lag of about two 
full years.” 


A college teacher in an accredited 
college: “Freshman students at........ 
lack so much in basic English gram- 
mar, in reading comprehension and 
in simple basic arithmetical skills 
such as decimals, fractions, graph 
reading, measurement and ratio pro- 
portion that a very high percentage 
of them has to pursue remedial work 
in these areas. It has been impos- 
sible to hold our freshmen to college- 
level work in science survey and 
mathematics”. 


A Secretary of a State Teachers 
Association: “There are about 600 
students in high school . . . More 
than 50% of the students are be- 
low 100 I. Q. 56% of the high 
school graduates start to college (a 
college is located in the community). 
The weaknesses shown by students 
going to college are in English, math- 
ematics, science and social studies.” 


Another college professor said, 
“At our university a group of tests 
is given to the high school students 
and on practically any standard test 
80% of the students is below the 
national norm.” 


A high school principal from Texas 
stated, “There is a large number of 
students in white universities and 
colleges of the South many of whom 
are doing poor work. One univer- 
sity in Texas raised the question as 
to whether special consideration 
should be given Negro students be- 
cause of their poor background.” 


From Report of Southern Project, 
1953-54 Activities—November, 1954 
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National Scholarship and Service 
Fund for Negro Students, New York. 


Eighty-one Negro high schools in 
forty-five of the largest Southern 
cities were visited four times each 
during the school year by the co-di- 
rectors of Southern Field Studies. . . 


1,485 students, the top 10% of 
their senior classes were contacted. 
They were given talks about colleges 
and scholastic aptitude tests. Of the 
group less than half—737 or 49% 
attained a minimum qualifying score. 
The score was set at the lowest pos- 
sible level, it was believed, that could 
be safely used as a prognosis of col- 
lege success. 


Since schools located in the larg- 
est cities were used, it is believed 
these schools are better than most. 
Because only 737 of the upper 10% 
(or 1485—10% of 14,850) made 
the minimum score or above, Dr. 
Ginzberg, Columbia University, esti- 
mates that less than 3% of grad- 
uates of high schools for Negroes in 
the South are likely candidates for 
the best interracial colleges. Among 
the 10% test scores ranged from the 
Ist percentile to the 80th percentile 
of national norms. 


During January of 1955 a con- 
ference was held at Tuskegee Institute 
in Alabama at which time areas of con- 
cern, limitations, eligibility require- 
ments for colleges and states wishing 
to participate in the Project were de- 
cided. Present at this conference were 
State Department of Education officials, 
professional organization representa- 
tives, high school and college officials, 
educational consultants and representa- 


tives of Phelps-Stokes Fund. 


II. Broad Objectives 


1. To raise the level of aeademic 
achievement of students in par- 
ticipating secondary schools to a 
point more in line with national 
norms. 


2. To encourage better selection and 


more effective use of instruction- 
al materials. 
3. To establish professional growth 
of teachers. 
4. To establish effective college- 
high school relationships. 
To improve teacher education, 
both pre-service and in-service. 
6. To develop an attitude on the 
part of colleges and secondary 


schools to continue the program 
after the Phelps-Stokes Project 


is completed. 


or 


III. Structure 


The Project operates within a frame- 
work of limitations and agreements, 
among them: 


State Agreements— 


1. An expressed attitude of interest 
and cooperation on the part of 
the State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, at least one subordinate 
educational official and one or 
more college presidents. 


2. An expressed willingness to work 
with the Project for at least one 


school year. 


3. Utilization of the services of na- 
tionally recognized consultants. 


4. Acceptance of the Project by two 
or more colleges engaged in sec- 
ondary teacher education in the 
State. Half of the number to be 
publicly supported institutions. 


Securing of permission from lo- 
cal superintendent and principal 
for the Project to operate in the 
necessary number and type of 
high schools. (One secondary 
school per college but not more 
than four per state.) 


or 


6. Expression of a professional at- 
titude on the part of the concern- 
ed state officials, college officials, 
principals and faculties. 


College Agreements— 
1. Willingness to abide by those re- 
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quirements which are implied for 
colleges in the listing for states. 
2. Appoint an institutional coordi- 
nator (may be one of the persons 
referred to in No. 3 below). 


3. Appoint at least three institution- 
al consultants in the areas of 
communications, mathematics, 
science and social studies. 

t. Supply needed clerical help for 
keeping adequate records and 
making necessary reports to 
Phelps-Stokes Fund. 


5. Permit dean, coordinator and con- 
sultants to attend meetings call- 
ed and financed by Phelps-Stokes 
Fund. 


6. Schedule the necessary released 
time for participating personnel. 


os 


Provide the necessary finance for 
adequate high school visitation. 
8. Secure a_ participating high 

school (one with at least four 
high school grades; one with a 
professional outlook; near the col- 
lege; state accredited). 

Cooperating Colleges and Participating 

High Schools in the Project 

Alabama 


Alabama A. and M. College 

Alabama State College 

Talladega College 

Tuskegee Institute 

Sterling High School—Sheffield 

George Washington Carver High 
School—Montgomery 

East Highland High School—Sylacau- 
ga 

Macon County Training School—Roba 

Georgia 

Albany State College 

Fort Valley State College 

Morris Brown College 

Savannah State College 

Camilla Consolidated School—Camilla 


Henry A. Hunt High School— 
Fort Valley 


Henry County Training School— 
McDonough 

Central High School 

Mississippi 

Alcorn A and M. College 

Jackson State College 

Rust College 

Tougaloo Southern Christian College 

Sadie V. Thompson High School— 
Natchez 

Sumner Hill High School—Clinton 

Oxford High School—Oxford 

Cameron Street High School—Canton 





Sylvania 


North Carolina 


A. and T. College 

Johnson C. Smith University 

North Carolina College 

Shaw University 

Washington High School—Reidsville 
Lincoln High School—Bessemer City 
Hawley High School—Creedmoor 
Shepard High School—Zebulon 

Each cooperating college sponsors a 
participating high school. 

The Project is restricted to four 
areas of instruction — communications, 
mathematics, science and social studies. 

A further limitation is imposed by 
time—the Project is designed to oper- 
ate for three years. We are now in the 
second year. 





Still another limitation, but perhaps 
more forceful, is the lack of adequate 
funds for a wider scope of activities. 
This implies no decrease in our grate- 
ful appreciation for the $240,000 so 
generously provided by the General 
Education Board for the Project. 


IV. Major Services Rendered 


1. Providing in-service training for 
secondary school teachers in se- 
lected states: (a) to encourage 
them to be resourceful in creat- 
ing, developing and using mater- 
ials; (b) to help them improve 
instructional techniques. 
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2. Concentrating efforts in four 
areas of instruction—communica- 
tions, mathematics, science and 
social studies. 


3. Making available to cooperating 
colleges the services of nationally 
recognized consultants. 

t. Providing high quality summer 

workshop experiences for selected 

teachers. 

Stimulating professional growth 

of both high school and college 

teachers. 

6. Assisting schools in developing 
sound evaluative techniques. 


or 


“J 


Promoting a plan of mutual co- 
operation between colleges and 
secondary schools which will re- 
main after the close of the Proj- 
ect. 

8. Putting in motion effective fol- 
low-up procedures. 


V. Major Procedures 

The Project is governed by admin- 
istrative and professional principles 
which are in keeping with the best cur- 
rent practices. Lines of authority, 
teacher expectation, role playing and 
human relations are among the re- 
sources of knowledge guiding Project 
procedures. The Central Office, of 
which the writer is the official repre- 
sentative, works through a group of 
well chosen consultants. These per- 
sons, ten in number, are highly quali- 
fied to render consultative services in 
eight areas as revealed by the follow- 
ing list: 
Beauchamp, Dr. Mary—Human Rela- 

tions, Social Studies (Prof. of Ed., 

N. Y. U.) 


Branson, Dr. Herman — Science, 
Mathematics (Head, Dept. of Phy- 
sics, Howard U.) 


Brown, Dr. Kenneth E.—Mathematics, 
Science (Specialist in Math., U. S. 
Office of Ed.) 


Brown, Dr. William H.—Science, 
Mathematics (Dir., Bureau of Ed. 
Res., N. C. College). 





Duncan, Dr. Samuel E.—Administra- 
tion (Supervisor, Negro High 
Schools, N. C.) 

LaBrant, Dr. Lou—Communications 
(Prof. of Eng. Ed., U. of Kansas 
City, Mo.) 

Long, Dr. Howard H.—Evaluation 
(Dean, Central State College, Wil- 
berforce, O.) 


Lyda, Dr. Wesley J.—Curriculum, 
Administration (Dean Sch. of Ed., 
Atlanta U.) 


Rehage, Dr. Kenneth J.—Social Stud- 
ies (Prof. of Ed., U. of Chicago.) 





Reid, Dr. Chandos—Curriculum, Com- 
munications, Social Studies (Profes- 
sional Educational Consultant). 


Mrs. Ruth Tooze — Communication 
(Specialist in Children’s Books and 
Reading). 


The above consultants were selected 
on the basis of expressed and observed 
problems of the cooperating college 
consultants which reflected the prob- 
lems in the participating high schools. 
Mrs. Ruth Tooze of Evanston, Illinois 
was also used this year in reading. 
This means that of the national con- 
sultants there is a spread as follows: 


Communications 3 
Mathematics 3 
Science 3 
Social Studies 3 
Administration 2 
Curriculum 2 
Evaluation 1 
Human Relations 1 


The national consultants maintain 
close contact with the Project through 
the Central Office but most especially 
through college consultants. Frequent 
visiting is the capstone of the effort. 
The basis of operation, then, is through 
the cooperating colleges. Contact with 
the high schools is through the cooper- 
ating colleges. 


Each cooperating college has select- 
ed a group of consultants. These are 
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persons who have had secondary school 
teaching or administrative experience, 
exhibit enthusiasm for the experiment 
and have competence in one or more 
of the academic fields of the Project. 
Each college has a coordinator—a per- 
son who serves as chairman of the con- 
sultants and as liaison officer between 
the college and Phelps-Stokes Fund. 
The organization is carried a step fur- 
ther in that each of the four states has 
a State Coordinator. He is the one 
located in the capital. This is desir- 
able because of the availability of the 
State Department of Education. 


VI. Other Important Features 


Some mention has been made of the 
general conferences. This is an im- 
portant technique of the Project. To 
date, nineteen such conferences have 
been held including five in Alabama, 
five in Georgia, two in Mississippi and 
two in North Carolina. The expense 
of attendance by the college representa- 
tives, secondary school personnel, State 
officials, national consultants and Cen- 
tral Office representatives is paid by 
the Fund. This provides a means of 
sharing experiences, getting new in- 
formation and evaluating activities. 


The major technique for improving 
in-service teacher education is the sum- 
mer workshop. We believe also that 
this effort will have positive effects up- 
on pre-service teacher education. Three 
workshops are provided: 


Atlantic University—Language Arts 
June il through August 10. 

25 scholarships of $275 each 

Dr. N. P. Tillman, Director 

Fisk University—Social Studies— 
June 11 through August 3 

30 scholarships of $250 each 

Dr. Preston Valien, Director 
Howard University—Science-Mathe- 
matics—June 18 through August 10 
25 scholarships of $250 each 

Dr. Herman Branson, Director 


The workshop directors, national 
consultants and Phelps-Stokes Fund 
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representatives had a two-day confer- 
ence in February to make preliminary 
plans for the workshops. These are 
to be followed by others. 


Experience has shown that signifi- 
cant results can be derived from well 
planned field trips. One such trip was 
made recently by the sixteen college 
coordinators and the Project Director 
of the Fund. Wayne University in De- 
troit, Michigan was selected because 
of its national reputation for doing 
many of the things our Project is de- 
signed to accomplish. Activities at 
Wayne University included school 
visitations, conferences with the Col- 
lege of Education faculty and attend- 
ance at the College Agreement Con- 
ference held at Clear Lake Camp, 
Michigan by the Michigan Secondary 
School-College Agreement Association. 


Perhaps at this point mention should 
be made of the Newsletter. This is a 
technique for stimulating interest and 
action by writing up accomplishments. 
The college coordinators file a number 
of varied reports with the Central Of- 
fice. From these reports significant or 
creative activities are culled, described 
in meaningful form and distributed to 
all coordinators, college consultants and 
national consultants. This practice is 
proving most valuable. 


Vil. 


Trends and Accomplishments 


The schools are becoming more aware 
of the need to develop an appropriate 
philosophy and a set of objectives based 
upon this philosophy. Most of the 
schools have been producing some 
rather challenging statements regarding 
their beliefs, philosophy and what they 
think the schools ought to do. 


The following statements are ex- 
cerpts from letters and reports received 
from participants in the Project: 


“This proved to be one of the 
finest educational conferences I have 
ever attended. Believe me when I 
say that we are grateful to you and 
the Fund for having the privilege 
of participating in the Project.” 
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From a State Official in North 
Carolina 


“The Phelps-Stokes Fund Project 
is having a far reaching effect for 
good in our State.” From a State 
Official in Georgia 

“We consider the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund Project as a major concern.” 
From a college president in Alabama 


“Please permit me to express my 
sincere and genuine appreciation for 
the wonderful experience which was 
mine through the opportunity of 
studying with the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund Program at Howard University 
this summer. I can truthfully say 
that I am filled with enthusiasm and 
determination to do the grandest 
teaching job possible.” From a par- 
ticipant in the 1955 Workshop at 
Howard University 


“There is clearer evidence of more 
teacher concern, more teacher inter- 
est, and more teacher planning on the 
part of some seventy-five percent of 
those teachers who are directly con- 
nected with the Project.” From a 
report of a college coordinator in 


Georgia 


“Teachers have been influenced to 
make realistic examinations of the 
school program and the importance 
of their teaching.” From a college 
coordinator in Alabama. 


“Teachers are beginning to feel 
that they have ways that they can 
help their pupils that are not spell- 
ed out in textbooks.” From a col- 
lege coordinator in Alabama. 


“Teachers now feel more secure 
and have increased confidence in 
working with consultants in planning 
methods and materials. They are 
beginning to think of teaching as a 
cooperative enterprise where exper- 
iences should be shared.” From a co- 
ordinator in North Carolina. 


VIII. Major Problems 


In addition to the problems which 
are reflected through racial tensions in 


the South, these stand out as. signifi- 
cant: 


1. Some colleges and secondary 
schools seem to lack a high pro- 
fessional attitude as reflected by 
the value they place on opportuni- 
ties for professional growth. 


Refusal of some college admin- 
istrators to provide necessary re- 
leased time for college consult- 
ants to do desirable work in the 
participating secondary schools. 


to 


3. Presence of administrative 
“blocks” to the Project. Facul- 
ties (college and high school) 
cannot travel faster than their 
deans and principals will permit. 

4. Refusal of some colleges to con- 
sider a teacher’s participation in 
the Project as a part of his 
academic load. Some. college 
teachers are carrying on the 
Project outside and above their 
usual or regular duties. 


or 


A few persons in the Project 
seem to think they are doing the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund a favor by 
participating. 

6. Irregular attendance in most of 
the participating secondary 
schools. This is critical in the 
rural schools, 


IX. Evaluation 


Evaluation in the Project is a con- 
tinuing process running concurrently 
with the work of the Project. Evalua- 
tion procedures for teachers, pupils and 
consultants are being worked out so 
that we may have an overall view of 
the accomplishments of the Project as 
it progresses. Dr. Howard Long se- 
lected and devised a series of tests to 
serve as a formal evaluative device to 
determine the effects of the Project on 
students. Atlanta University provided 
the services of Dr. R. O. Johnson and 
Dr. E. K. Weaver to do the testing in 
the secondary schools. Testing con- 
stitutes only one phase of the evalua- 
tive process—observations, interviews, 
records, et cetera are also being used. 
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X. Follow-up 


A major concern of the Central Staff 
is what will happen when the Project is 
completed. We are attempting with 
great vigor to set in motion proeedures 
which will preserve the values of the 
Project for many years. It is most 
encouraging that State Department of 
Education officials, college personnel 
and high schools are indicating a strong 
desire to have the Project procedures 
and techniques continue. Most of the 
people now engaged in the Project 
express a willingness to gear the col- 
lege-high school relationship which we 
have established in the direction of 
permanency. 


In Summary 


It ought to be clear to the reader 
that we are attempting no overall at- 
tack on the variety of problems being 
faced by our modern schools. But, 
rather, an approach to contribute our 
efforts in the direction of what we con- 
sider the most urgent problem—im- 


provement of instruction, We are aware 
of needs in administration, supervision, 
guidance, library, audio-visual aids and 
many others. But our Project must 
operate within a framework of limita- 
tions dictated by time, personnel and 
funds. We appreciate the assistance 
given the schools by such organizations 
as The Southern Education Foundation, 
American Library Association, Film 
Council of America, Science Service, 
Science Research Associates and many 
others. 


Although our aims and goals are 
necessarily restricted, the influence of 
our Project penetrates every phase of 
the school program. There are un- 
limited pessibilities which constantly 
challenge all who are in any way in- 
volved in the Project. 


We are building and defending a 
bridge between knowledge and applica- 
tion, for, we realize that knowledge 
without application is empty and ap- 
plication without knowledge is blind. 











Section E: Language Arts Instruction in the Junior High Schools 
in the District of Columbia 


Susan B. Lives 
Teacher, District of Columbia Public Schools 


HE PuRPOsE OF THIS STUDY was 
I to select and critically evaluate 
in the light of reading trends cer- 
tain devices, reading materials, and 
teaching techniques which are used to- 
day in the Washington junior high 
schools; and to plan a developmental 
reading program for these junior high 
schools using those devices and tech- 
niques which are being used success- 
fully today by secondary schools 
throughout the country. 


For sometime, one of the most press- 
ing problems in the Washington junior 
high schools, and especially those which 
were previously in Division Two, 
(Prior to the integration of the Dis- 
trict schools, all colored schools came 
under Division Two) has been the 
large incidence of retardation in read- 
ing and the other basic subjects. A 
number of principals in Division Two 
for sometime have been working on 
this problem of retardation.’ This study 
is significant in that it is a search for 
certain devices and techniques which 
will help to reduce this large inci- 
dence of retardation. 


The writer was interested primarily 
in the improvement of instruction in 
the language arts field, for she believes 
a good language arts program is basic 
to educational efficiency. (The sub- 
jects included in the language arts 
field are reading, speech, spelling, and 
writing.), that the language arts are 
so intimately related that to be ef- 
fective they should be taught coordi- 
nately, and that the developmental 
reading program is the best medium 


7Gladys Peterson, “Improving  Instruc- 
tion at Randall Junior High School.” Doc- 
tor’s Thesis. New York: Columbia, 1949. 
V. E. Chase, “Improving the Reading of 
— High School Pupils. Wash., D. C., 


through which the language arts pro- 
gram can be taught effectively since it 
emphasizes the student’s reading de- 
velopment in all of his subjects— 
English, mathematics, social science, 
science, music, and shop subjects.” 


Data for the study were gathered 
from periodicals, personal interviews, 
unpublished administrative reports, and 
an over-all survey of the District 
schools by Dr. George D. Strayer.’ In 
order to get a complete picture of the 
problems in the District schools, the 
writer had to use the Strayer report, 
for it was and still is the only up-to- 
date, complete, over-all survey of the 
District schools. Dr. Strayer, an out- 
standing educator and former professor 
of education at Columbia University, 
included on his survey staff noted edu- 
cators, administrators, and statisticians. 
The test results used in this Strayer 
report were obtained from the research 
department of the District public 
schools. 


The Strayer Committee found an 
abnormal amount of physical inade- 
quacy in the District schools in the 
categories of physical plant, pupil- 
teacher ratio, inadequate equipment 
and limited materials.“ The worse con- 
ditions were found in the colored 
schools. The scarcity was most pro- 
nounced in the junior high schools 
where there was a dearth of work 
books, practice materials, and reading 
materials. 


*Guy L. and Eva Bond, Developmental 
Reading Program in the Secondary School. 
New York: The MacMillan Co., 1948, p. 30. 

°George D. Strayer, The Report of the 
Survey of the Public Schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1949. 

‘Ibid., p. 298. 
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The Committee found an abnormal 
amount of retardation in reading and 
the other basic subjects. In regard 
to the subject of retardation, Strayer 
stated ;° 


It is evident from the results of 
the testing program that large num- 
bers of pupils enter the junior high 
school ill-prepared for the work on 
this level because of inadequate prep- 
aration in the basic skills. The ex- 
tent of retardation is very high, es- 
pecially in the colored schools. It 
is important that the reason for this 
situation be discovered and steps be 
taken to correct present deficiencies. 


Although reading retardation was the 
number one problem in the junior high 
schools—the rate of retardation was 
higher in Division Two—the Com- 
mittee found no reading classes beyond 
the elementary level. A number of 
remedial classes were found, however, 
in a few colored junior high schools. 
These classes suffered from scarcity of 
materials, lack of information about 
pupils to be taught, and shortage of 
teachers well trained in reading tech- 
niques.” 


The Strayer Committee found no 
unified educational philosophy in the 
District schools despite the fact that 
the child development philosophy had 
been the alledged philosophy since 
1939.’ Consequently, there was no uni- 
fied reading theory in these schools. 
The Committee stated that many of the 
teachers were being guided by the old 
traditional reading theory; whereas 
others were being guided by the de- 
velopmental reading theory. The ex- 
ponents of this latter reading theory 
hold that reading is a complex, con- 
tinuous developmental process. Under 
this system the reading materials are 
adjusted to the maturity, interest, and 
need of the child; whereas under the 
former, the teacher attempts to adjust 


5Tbid., p. 553. 
*Ibid., pp. 557-558. 
*Tbid., pp. 424, 538-539. 


the class to the hurdles through which 
it is supposed to pass one per year. 


In the District schools, the Com- 
mittee found an unwarranted amount of 
failures and over-ageness in basic 
fields.” Prior to 1948 there were no 
classes in the secondary colored schools 
for atypical children.” The Commit- 
tee stated further that a number of 
teachers throughout the system, and 
especially those in the basic subjects 
were doing purposeless teaching with 
little motivation and emphasis on pupil 
needs.” 


The writer shall not attempt to des- 
ignate the causes for the large inci- 
dence of retardation found in Division 
Two, for there are too many involved 
factors. The Strayer Committee stat- 
ed, however, that retardation was great- 
er than predictable measures indicated, 
for the average Intelligence Quotient 
in this Division was 95. Bond and 
Wagner concluded that a child with 
an I. Q. of 70 or above should be 
able to learn to read. They state fur- 
ther that intelligence is highly related 
to reading efficiency and, therefore, if 
a child with average or above average 
intelligence does not read well, it is 
reasonable to believe that there are 
causes which can be remedied.” 


If mental deficiency was not alto- 
gether responsible for the high inci- 
dence of retardation found in the col- 
ored schools, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that the many problems of phy- 
sical inadequacy could have been con- 
tributing factors. It is logical to ex- 
pect that a systematic, carefully con- 
ducted reading program would increase 
considerably the reading scores of the 
more intelligent pupils and help those 
who deviate significantly from the 
norm. The fact that a number of 
schools throughout the nation are using 


®Tbid., p. 550. 

*The Washington Post, March 18, 1952. 

“George D. Strayer, op. cit., pp. 448-449. 
_ “Guy D. Bond and Eva Wagner, Teach- 
mg the Child to Read. New York: The 
MacMillian Co., 1950, p. 56. 
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this method to reduce retardation in 
this field substantiates the writer’s con- 
clusion.” 


Any proposal for changing the pres- 
ent program of reading in these schools 
should include (1) an extension of 
the present reading program to include 
all of the child’s reading activities, 
even his remedial reading, (2) the 
clarification of the school’s philosophy 
and the corresponding reading theory, 
which should be unified throughout the 
system, (3) plans for a department 
to be responsible for the program, (4) 
a co-ordinator to direct the program 
and coordinate all of the language ac- 
tivities, (5) the selection of additional 
teachers trained in reading techniques, 
(6) the continuation of the in-service 
program to keep teachers up-to-date on 
reading trends, and (7) an extension 
of the appraisal program to include 
more of the physical, social, and emo- 
tional aspect of the child’s reading 
needs.” 


In reading today, the urgency for 
understanding and meeting the pupil's 
social, emotional, and physical needs 
cannot be stressed too strongly, for 
clinicians have found that many read- 
ing problems stem from these needs. 
Zolkos states that there is little justi- 
fication for remedial reading unless a 
way is found to meet these needs.” 


The following reading trends are 
set forth in the developmental reading 
program: (1) a unified reading pro- 
gram for the entire school, built upon 
the child development philosophy and 
its corresponding reading theory, (2) 





“William S. Gray, “Nature and Scope of 
a Sound Reading Program.” A Report of 
the Teaching of Reading in High School 
and College. Forty-Seventh Yearbook, of 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Committee on Reading, Part II. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1949, p. 48. 

%Bond and Bond, of. cit., pp. 30, 46, 342, 
and 343. 

“Helena H. Zolkos, “What Research Says 
about Emotional Factors in Reading Re- 
tardation.” The Elementary School Journal, 


41: 512-5 18, 1950. 
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training in testing, reading techniques, 
and psychology of reading for all 
teachers, since all teachers in this pro- 
gram must teach reading, (3) a co- 
ordinator with a committee of teach- 
ers representative of each department 
in the school to supervise the reading 
program, (4) an adequate program of 
appraisal,» (5) the teaching of the 
basic and special reading skills through 
the medium of the basic reader and the 
content subjects, (6) adequate library 
facilities, appropriate devices, and 
varied reading materials, (7) and rem- 
edial reading classes for those who 
need special help in reading. 


In this study, the writer has said 
little about the techniques necessary 
to reduce the physical inadequacies 
found in these schools by the Strayer 
Committee, for she realies that these 
inadequacies, though they are not con- 
ducive to a sound educational program, 
are for the most part out of the realm 
of the class-room teacher. But on the 
other hand, the efficient teacher with 
the aid of her principal may reduce 
the effect of these inadequacies through 
improvisation and meticulous planning. 
Many of the physical inadequacies in 
school plant and facilities found in the 
schools in Division Two have been 
somewhat reduced since the Strayer 
Report. 


The writer concludes that any pro- 
gram for educational improvement 
should include all the fields in which 
the child is retarded. She believes that 
the language arts program is basic to 
educational efficiency, that the lan- 
guage arts are intimately related one 
to the other, and that the most ef- 
fective way to teach them is through 
the medium of the developmental read- 
ing program. 

On the other hand, improving in- 
struction in the language arts field in 
the junior high schools in the District 
is not the solution for the entire prob- 
lem, since the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram will depend largely upon the 
child’s elementary background and the 
effectiveness of the system’s reading 
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program. Education is a continuous 
process. Therefore the writer suggests 
that: 


1. The reading theory throughout 
the school system should be unified. 


2. There should be formal reading 


classes in the junior high school, espe- 
cially in the seventh and eighth grades. 


8. The language arts program in the 
elementary schools should be extended 
to include the following: 

a. Kindergarten facilities for all chil- 

dren. 

b. Reading readiness classes for all 

children. 
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c. A coordinated language arts pro- 
gram. 


4, All principals and teachers should 
have a knowledge of reading tech- 
niques, psychology of reading, educa- 
tional testing, basic English essentials, 


and speech. 


5. Throughout the system, there 
should be special classes for atypical 
children. These classes should be in- 
structed by teachers with special train- 
ing in this field. 


6. A sufficient number of psycholog- 
ists should be employed to handle 


emotional problems. 
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